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AMERICAN POLITICS 


THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN 


BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


‘Tie candidates of the two leading political parties have been named, 
| 


the issues have been clearly defined, and the presidential campaign of 
1908 is about to open. We have become acquainted with the principals in 
ihe great contest, the pleadings have been joined, and presently we are 
to hear the arguments of the able counsel on both sides. On the third 
of next November the jury will render its verdict. What will be the 
judgment of the People? 


The answer to this question is by no means a foregone conclusion. 
\rdent republicans predict the election of Taft and Sherman and equally 
enthusiastic democrats are certain that Bryan and Kern 
cannot be defeated. These partial and partisan predic- 
tions may, however, be ignored. Viewing the outlook 
with cool and unbiased judgment, more credence can be 
given to the assertion of unprejudiced republicans that 
while Mr. Taft’s election is not absolutely assured, the chances are fully 


The Chances 
of Success 


seven out of ten in his favor; while those democrats who, believing that 
Mr. Bryan hasa better chance to win this year than ever before, admit that 
he has an uphill fight before him, are really stating the situation with 
proper conservatism. Mr. Taft has behind him a party famous for its 
concentration, organization and discipline. It is a party which knows 
how to deal with recalcitrants, sometimes wheedling them into line by 
seductive methods and sometimes compelling them by almost brutal force, 
but nearly always accomplishing its purpose. Judge Taft, too, has the 
prestige of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity, and this is an asset of no mean 
Permission to republish articles is reserved. 
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value. He is Mr. Roosevelt’s legatee and is, withal, personally popular, 
being as big-hearted and genial as he is broad of girth. The republicans 
have, however, a more practical way of looking at the situation. They 
claim that Judge Taft can be elected president even if Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio and Wisconsin all go democratic. There are this 
year 482 electoral votes, of which 247 are required to elect. Here is a 
list of States which, from the republican point of view, may reasonably be 
expected to give republican majorities next November: 


California .. New Zolk ..... 
Connecticut .......... North Dakota 
Delaware Rate oar: tn it ¢ Oregon 

Illinois . Sebi pai ; Pennsylvania 
Iowa ..... aus ‘ Rhode Island 
Kansas ; ; South Dakota 
A ee ee ees ‘ Vermont 
ere seer 3 | Washington 
Massachusetts A ee West Virginia 
eee Wyoming 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey . 


On the other hand, Mr. Bryan can certainly anticipate securing 147 
electoral votes from the following States: 


Alabama . si Se bce whan ee eee . 28 
Arkansas renew at { South Carolina ......... % 9 
SS PE ee ; om } Tennessee a ‘ 12 
Georgia .. 3 : Texas . Treerr 18 
Louisiana . : - { Virginia ie hk Save 
Mississippi .. sivas ss Oklahoma . ave Aan Wy abhi 6 
Missouri or 

Nevada Fal 2 ae ata Sener d 147 


This nucleus of certain democratic States may be increased as fol- 
lows: 


SOD isos ween at 5 | Nebraska 
3 


Idaho . : Ohio 
EN a eee Satie taied 15 Utah 
Minnesota ......... ccwace. ee Wisconsin 


> 


Montana ... ; sail ; ee 3 


Even with this combination Mr. Bryan would have only 234 electoral 
votes, or thirteen short of the requisite majority. If he could also carry 
California and Oregon he would secure the majority of the electoral col- 
lege, while the votes of Kansas and West Virginia would be equally effec- 
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tive. These figures indicate, however, the character of the contest upon 
which Mr. Bryan has entered, especially if, as will be considered later, the 
democratic fight is to be made in the West. After all, the result of an 
election is a matter of figures; and to secure 247 electoral votes for the 
democratic candidate means a complete change from the political condi- 
tions which have obtained during the past twelve years. 

In other words, only a tremendous political upheaval will place Mr. 
Bryan in the White House. Revolutions of this character are not un- 
known in American history. Every honest republican will now admit 
that Mr. Tilden was elected in 1876, and the victory of Mr. Cleveland in 
1884 marked a sweep of the political pendulum no greater than is now 
necessary to elect Bryan. The all-important question now to be con- 
sidered, therefore, is whether a political revolution is impending. In this 
question is embodied the keynote of the situation. 


There is no doubt, first of all, that a tremendous change has taken place 

in the mental attitude of the American people. The old-time conserva- 
tives in both parties have been relegated to the rear. The 

Two result of the two conventions demonstrated this fact 
Remarkable most emphatically. The republican delegates would have 


Conventions none of the Fairbanks or Knox type of staid and placid 


men, but gathered in Chicago overwhelmingly bent upon 


the nomination of Mr. Taft. It is true that their support was secured 
after months of shrewd and diligent effort, but none the less is it also true 
that Mr. Taft could not have been nominated if he had not had behind 
him the power and prestige of the federal administration and had not 
represented all the policies which that administration had inaugurated. 
The Denver convention was even more remarkable. Nine hundred out of 
the thousand delegates were assembled to do willing and humble homage 
to a man who had twice led them to defeat and whose support had been 
secured without the aid of money, official authority or any other influen- 
tial means. They were at Denver because they endorsed Bryan and the 
ideas which he represents. It was an example of personal devotion un- 
equalled in political annals. The delegates voting for Mr. Bryan repre- 
sented conventions which had been actuated by spontaneous enthusiasm. 
No other man in the country, excepting President Roosevelt, could have 
commanded such devotion. 

The nominations made by these two conventions, it is worth while to 
repeat, typified the mental state of the country. The whirlwind of rail- 
road regulation, control of monopolistic combinations and governmental 
reform created by President Roosevelt found its logical result in the 
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two national tickets. We have made such advance in the past few years 
that the radicalism of ten years ago is the conservatism of to-day. Mr. 
Taft is chosen because he has given assurances that he will follow in the 
footsteps of Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Bryan’s great strength with the 
people lies in the fact that he is regarded as the author of many of the 
reforms which Mr. Roosevelt has sought to accomplish. The warfare upon 
the railroads and upon the giant monopolistic corporations has whetted 
the public appetite. They want the good work to continue. There is no 
place anywhere for the reactionary, as the conservative is now character- 
ized. The entire West is ablaze with the spirit of reform. The people 
in that section want actual control of corporations, a revision of the 
tariff, absolute purity and efficiency in municipal and State governments, 
and a strict regulation of the liquor traffic. In their desire to secure these 
results they are not disposed to regard party lines. The mere brand of a 
political organization is not sufficient. The question with these western 
and northwestern people is whether the man who is elected will really 
execute their wishes in accomplishing reform. 


Because this feeling is everywhere prevalent, and because it is specially 


dominant in the West, there is ground for the belief that a great change 
may be recorded, and the outcome of the election is thus rendered prob- 
lematical. In this sentiment we find the germ of the revolution which 
may sweep the States out of their present political alignment and bring 
to naught all the apparently logical calculations of the political strategist. 
Neither Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington nor Wall Street in New 
York is a safe index of the trend of popular sentiment. If President 
Roosevelt had been renominated he would have carried practically every 
western State. Personal advices which have come to the writer from 
employers in the West, who have taken the trouble to learn the political 
affiliations of their employes, are to the effect that the latter would have 
voted for Roosevelt almost to a man. They may accept Taft if they be- 
lieve that he will deal with current evils with Rooseveltian courage and 
determination. Otherwise they will support Mr. Bryan, because they 
know that the latter will do as they desire. 

No one knows this western sentiment better than Mr. Bryan. His 
campaign will be a western campaign among western people, with 
western candidates. If the eastern States choose to fall in line, so much 
the better. If they do not, the West may be able to elect a candidate 
without the assistance of the East. 


There are dark clouds upon both political horizons, and it is too earl 
to determine whether they are the precursors of storms or whether they 
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will be dissipated as the campaign progresses. On the democratic side, 
Mr. Bryan is not on friendly terms with Mr. Hearst, who, since his 

mayoralty and gubernatorial campaigns, must be re- 
Troubles garded as an important factor in the New York situation. 
in Both Mr. Hearst has organized the Independence League, 
Parties and through the columns of the New York American is 

bitterly assailing the democratic nominee. He may be 
relied upon to keep Mr. Bryan out of the White House if he can do so; 
and certainly his power to interfere seriously with a solid democratic 
support in New York for Mr. Bryan cannot be doubted. In 1896 Mr. 
McKinley’s pluralty over Bryan in New York State was 268,000; in 1900 
Bryan went down under a pluralty of 143,000; and four years ago Roose- 
velt defeated Parker by over 175,000. This is a large plurality for Mr. 
Bryan to overcome; and harmony in the democratie party would seem a 
pre-requisite if the electoral vote of the State is to be cast for the demo- 
cratic candidate. 

While Mr. Bryan and his party may have their troubles in the East, 
the republicans are not sailing in smooth waters in the West. There was a 
bitter factional fight in Ohio before Mr. Taft emerged victorious, and the 
wounds occasioned by the struggle are still in evidence. Senator Foraker, 
in his usual frank and outspoken manner, has told the Cincinnati Chamber 


of Commerce that the existing business depression is due to “an overdose 
of Roosevelt,” and the seriousness of the situation in the State is so 


generally conceded that predictions that it will go democratic are freely 
made. In Indiana conditions are not altogether serene. Mr. Fairbanks 
and his friends are still smarting over the “steam-roller” methods, and the 
republican machine, while not disrupted, is less cohesive and vigorous. 
There is a local option fight in Indiana, also, which may hurt the repub- 
lican party, while the erposé of republican grafters in Indianapolis and 
Marion County by a democratic prosecuting attorney has not benefitted 
the dominant party. If there is anything in State pride, Mr. Kern’s 
nomination ought to help the democrats. In Wisconsin the large personal 
following of Senator Lafollette has been educated to believe that the re- 
forms to which their idol is devoted cannot be achieved in the republican 
organization and it would not be surprising to see them cast their ballots 
for Mr. Brvan. There are internal dissensions in the party in Minnesota 
and North Dakota, and especially in West Virginia, which may, however, 
be healed before election day; for it must not be forgotten that the repub- 
lican party is a wonderful example of discipline, and that its ability to 
solidify when the crucial time arrives is not equalled by any other organi- 
zation on the face of the earth. 
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mn ° - . 
here are only two planks in the party platforms which possess any- 
thing more than a merely perfunctory interest. 'These relate to the grant- 


ing of injunctions by the courts in labor disputes and 
to the tariff. At Chicago the anti-injunction plank was 
really a vital issue. 


Bidding 
for the 


Mr. Taft, as has been previously 
Labor Vote 


pointed out in THE ForuM, is somewhat handicapped in 
his campaign by the fact that certain decisions rendered 
by him when on the bench in Ohio have displeased the laboring element. 
He attempted to placate this dissatisfaction by securing the insertion in 
the Chicago declaration of an utterance directed against the issuance of 
injunctions by the courts in all labor disputes prior to the full hearing of 
the case. In this effort he was heartily seconded by President Roosevelt, 
but the opposition of Speaker Cannon and other leaders led to a compro- 
mise plank which meant little and pleased.nobody. With the democrats 
at Denver the laboring interests were more successful, securing the adop- 
tion of a plank in the platform which was even stronger than the draft 
originally proposed by Mr. Bryan and which fully satisfied Mr. Gompers, 
the president of the Federation of Labor. 
platforms are here placed side by side: 


The declarations of the two 


REPUBLICAN 


The republican party will uphold at 


DEMOCRATIC 
The courts of justice are the bul 


all times the authority and integrity of | wark of our liberties, and we yield to 


the courts, state and federal, and will | none in our purpose to maintain their 


ever insist that their powers to enforce | dignity. Our party has given to the 


their process and to protect life, liberty | bench a long line of distinguished 


and property shall be preserved invio- judges who have added to the respect 


late. We that the 


rules of procedure in the federal courts 


believe, however, 


with respect to the issuance of the writ 


of injunction should be more accu- 


rately defined by statute and that no in- 
junction or temporary restraining or- 
der should be issued without notice, 
except where irreparable injury would 
result 


from delay, in which 


thereafter 


case a 


speedy hearing should be 


granted. 


and confidence in which this depart 
ment must be jealously maintained. 
We resent the attempt of the Repub- 
lican party to raise a false issue re- 
specting the judiciary. It is an unjust 
reflection upon a great body of our 
citizens to assume that they lack re- 
spect for the courts. 

It is the function of the courts to 
interpret the laws which the people 
create, and if the laws appear to work 
economic, social or political injustice, 
The 
only basis upon which the integrity of 
that of un- 
swerving justice and protection of life, 
If ju- 


abused we 


it is our duty to change them. 


our courts can stand is 
personal liberty and property. 


dicial processes may be 


should guard them against abuse. 
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Experience has proven the necessity 
of the modification of the present law 
relating to injunction, and we reiterate 
the pledge of our national platform of 
1896 and 1904 in favor of the measure 
which passed the United States Senate 
in 1896, but which a Republican Con- 
gress has ever since refused to enact, re- 
lating to contempts in Federal courts 
and providing for trial by jury in 
cases of indirect contempt. 

Questions of judicial practice have 
arisen especially in connection with in- 
dustrial disputes. We deem that the 
parties to all judicial proceedings 
should be treated with rigid impartial- 
ity and that injunctions should not be 
issued in any cases in which injunctions 
would not issue if no industrial dis- 
pute were involved. 

The expanding organization of indus- 
try makes it essential that there should 
be no abridgement of the right of wage 
earners and producers to organize for 
the protection of wages and the im- 
provement of labor conditions to the 
end that such labor organizations and 
their members should not be regarded 
as illegal combinations in the restraint 

| of trade. 

We favor the eight-hour day on all 
Government work. 

We pledge the Democratic party to 
the enactment of a law by Congress, as 
far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, 
for a general employers’ liability act 
covering injury to body or loss of life 
of employees. 

We pledge the Democratic party to 
the enactment of a law creating a De- 
partment of Labor represented sepa- 
rately in the President’s Cabinet, 
which Department shall include the 
subject of mines and mining. 


Both parties seem to have bid for the labor vote, but the Democratic 
party has gone farther in its specific and positive pledge. It now remains 


to be seen whether Mr. Gompers, who has announced that he will support 
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Mr. Bryan, can deliver the votes of his Federation, inasmuch as larg: 
numbers of employers are certain to resent the stand which the Demo- 
cratic party has taken. 


The action of the republican convention in the matter of the tariff 
marked a great step forward. Hitherto the republicans, in convention 
assembled, have regarded with deaf ears the appeal for 
lower duties and have, on the contrary, lauded the 
schedules of the present law. The time has come, how- 
ever, when the insistent demand had to be recognized. 
We find, therefore, in the platform a promise for a re- 
vision, even though the revision is to be postponed until after the election, 
and also an admission that the duties ought not to be higher than the 


The Tariff 


difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. This is an admirable 
declaration, even though forced at the eleventh hour from unwilling 
leaders and even though its direct contrast with the previous record of 
the Republican party will lead the average observer to hesitate before en- 
dorsing its sincerity. The fact that the last Congress declined to remove 
the tariff on wood pulp—a tariff which has allowed the paper trust to 
feed and fatten upon the necessities of publishers—creates a doubt as to 
any real revision which will operate harmfully to the trusts which the 
high protective tariff has made possible. 

Considering the free trade proclivities of Mr. Bryan, the tariff plan! 
As in the labor declara 
tion, the two tariff planks are here given, presenting, as they do, the utter- 


in the democratic platform is quite conservative. 


ances of the parties upon one of the leading issues of the campaign. 


REPUBLICAN 


The republican 


DEMOCRATIC 


We welcome the belated promise of 
tariff reform now offered by the Re- 
publican party in tardy recognition of 
the righteousness of the Democratic 
position on this question, but the people 


party declares un- 
equivocally for a revision of the tariff 
by a special session of Congress imme- 
diately following the inauguration of 
the next President, and commends the 


steps already taken to this end in the 
work assigned to the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress which are now in- 
vestigating the operation and effect of 
existing schedules. In all tariff legis- 
lation the true principle of protection 
is best maintained by the imposition of 
such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home 
and abroad, together with a reasonable 


cannot safely entrust the execution of 
this important work to a party which 
is so deeply obligated to the highly pro- 
tected interests as is the Republican 
party. We call attention to the signi- 
ficant fact that the promised relief is 
postponed until after the coming elec- 
tion—an election to succeed in which 
the Republican party must have that 
same support by the beneficiaries of the 
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profit to American industries. We 
the establishment of maximum 
and minimum rates to be administered 
by the President under limitations fixed 


in the law, the maximum to be avail- 


flavor 


able to meet discriminations by foreign 
countries against American goods en- 
tering their markets and the minimum 
to represent the normal measure of pro- 
tection at home; the aim and purpose 
of the republican policy being not only 
to preserve, without excessive duties, 
that security against foreign competi- 
tion to which American manufacturers, 
farmers and producers are entitled, but 
also to maintain the high standard of 
living of the wage earners of this coun- 
who are the direct 


try, most 


benefici 
aries of the protective system. Between 
the United States and the Philippines 
we believe in a free interchange of prod 
ucts with such limitations as to sugar 
tobacco as 


and will afford adequate 


protection to domestic interests. 
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protective tariff as it has always here- 
tofore received from them, and to the 
further fact that during the years of 
uninterrupted power no action what- 
ever has been taken by the Republican 
Congress to correct the admittedly ex- 
isting tariff iniquities. 

We favor immediate reduction of the 
tariff by the reduction of import duties. 
Articles entering into competition with 
trust-controlled products should be 
placed upon the free list and material 
reductions should be made in the tariff 
upon the necessaries of life, especially 
upon articles such 
sold 


abroad more cheaply than at home, and 


competing with 


American manufactures as are 
graduated reductions should be made in 
such other schedules as may be 


tariff to a 


neces 


sary to restore the revenue 


basis. 


Existing duties have given to the 


manufacturers of 
hind 


paper a shelter be- 


which they have organized com- 
binations to raise the price of pulp and 
of paper, thus imposing a tax upon the 
spread of knowledge. 

We demand the immediate repeal of 
the tariff on wood pulp, print paper 
and that these 


articles be placed upon the free list. 


lumber, timber and logs, 


The curious part of the situation is that if the republicans win the 
election, the tariff will be revised according to republican ideas, in which 


event the corporations which thrive upon present high schedules may ex- 
pect to be protected as they have been in the past. If the democrats should 
win, the tariff will not be revised at all, because the republican Senate 
will never agree to the radical reductions proposed by a democratic House, 
in which event the corporations will continue to enjoy the profits of pro- 
tection as they have always done. In either case the corporations will be safe. 


Still another straw which marks the direction of the wind of public 
opinion is to be found in the assertion of Mr. Taft that all contributions 


to and all expenses of the republican campaign committee are to be pub- 
lished at the close of the campaign. Mr. Sheldon, the treasurer of the com- 
mittee, has given his assurance that this pledge will be literally observed. 
Mr. Bryan has declared himself along the same lines with equal em- 
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phasis. This determination to publish all the figures of the campaign 
fund is most unusual. Hitherto, the campaign managers have raised 

their hands in holy horror at the mere suggestion of 
Publicity of publicity and the consequent secrecy had undoubtedly 
Campaign led to suspicion and scandal. How far the fact that this 


Expenses secrecy is now removed will operate deterrently upon 


contributions is an interesting question which time alone 
will answer. The movement toward publicity is, however, a very proper 
one. The people have the right to know how far the political parties 
are under obligations to the corporations whose profits are affected by 


legislation. 


The chief issues of the campaign have not yet been sufficiently de- 
fined to warrant discussion. They will undoubtedly be presented in the 
speeches which the candidates will deliver in reply to the 

The official notification of their nominations. Mr. Frank H. 
Independent Hitcheock, the new chairman of the Republican National 
Vote Committee, is a young man, whose connection with the 
committee four years ago gave him his first insight into 

national politics and who has shown ability and judgment far beyond his 
years. His management of the campaign will be observed with interest. 
If the action of the two conventions is to be accepted as an indication 

of popular opinion, the great mass of the republicans desire Mr. Taft to 
be their leader, and the democrats, with practical unanimity, are willing 
to entrust their chances of victory into Mr. Bryan’s keeping. In the 
Chicago convention a few favorite sons received perfunctory support, while 
at Denver Bryan received nine-tenths of the total votes. We may take it 
for granted, therefore, that the rank and file of both parties are satisfied 
with their standard bearers and that, so far as the politicians are con- 
cerned, there will be no lack of earnest endeavor. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that these politicians will not wholly determine the result of the 
election. The independent vote, always the uncertain and yet the most 
powerful factor in a political contest, will this year be more potent than 
ever. There are numbers of republicans who do not keep step with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advanced ideas and who regard him as entirely too radical. 
There are democrats, too, who do not endorse all the policies which Mr. 
Bryan enunciates and who especially shy at his free trade and free silver 
tendencies. What will these discontented ones do on election day 2 Will 
they vote for the candidate of the opposite party or will they stay atl 
home? And which party is most likely to suffer? These questions may 
not be answered except in the silence and privacy of the voting booth. 


Hen ry Litchfield West. 
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THE MEANING OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 


THE enthusiastic reception which was accorded to President Fal- 
li¢res on his visit to London, great tribute as it was to the French Presi- 
dent, was even a greater tribute to the King of England by his subjects, 
and a spontaneous expression of the admiration they have for the diplo- 
macy which has resulted in bringing about such a perfect understanding 
between England and her neighbors on the other side of the Channel. 


I am somewhat skeptical as to national likes or dislikes. Except, of 


course, where children suck in with their mother’s milk a hatred of a 
race or a nation and have been nurtured on revenge, nations are much like 
individuals, indifferent to those outside of their own family or clan, but 


always ready to make alliances or compacts if they are for their com- 
mon advantage. As for one nation ever really understanding another, 
that is impossible. Two people with the bond of common speech, with 
the same political inheritance, with a common past, surely ought to be 
able to understand one another as easily as the members of the same 
family, and yet the English and the American point of view are nearly al- 
ways different, and the man of Nebraska thinks no more like the man of 
Lincolnshire than the French peasant views life through the focus of the 
Maryland farmer, or the angle of the Parisian is adjusted to that of the 
Bostonian. We may have a fairly intelligent superficial comprehension 
of a foreign people, but intimately to understand them, never! 

But the French have always had a fascination for the English, and 
there is nothing the Englishman likes better than to spend his holiday in 
Paris. Paris has stood for the last word in art, in literature, in fashion ; 
the brightness of its skies, the gaiety of its people, its outdoor life, its 
amusements so different from those of England, have endeared it to all 
classes; to the art student no iess than to the pleasure loving, to the 
woman to whom Paris spells only the creations of those wonderful men 
tailors, to the men and women whom the glare of the boulevards dis 
gusts, but who love the charm and simplicity of French country life. And 
the English were quite content to spend their money in France. Fewer 
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gland, because the Frenchman stays more at 


Frenchmen visited En 
home, but France was a good customer of England, and both sides made 
money out of the commerce. It was for the advantage of both that they 
should remain on good terms, and when opposing political interests 
brought about strained relations it was much regretted in England. 
Before that the Englishman had been made to feel at home in France, for 
the shopkeeper and the hotel proprietor knew that he had money to spend 
and treated him with the consideration that money always commands, 
even though he laughed at his manners and his taste and wondered why 
he insisted on eating “rost bif” when there were so many other more de- 
lightful things to be had. When Englishmen found themselves treated 
with coldness and often incivility they stayed away. 

The events of the last few years have brought England and France 
onee more together. England could elect whether she would reach a com- 
plete understanding with Germany or with France—she could not with 
both—and to her statesmen it seemed that her interests were more nearly 
allied with those of France than with those of Germany. ‘This was the 
beginning of the informal alliance which has made the two countries act 
in concert in many important questions in the last few years. King 
Kdward having visited M. Falli¢res, it was only proper that the French 
President should return the visit. 


But the French realize fully the value of English support. France 
must have a strong ally, that is, if her constant fear is correct that Ger- 
many simply lies in wait till she shall feel the time 

France’s Need 8 ripe again to attack her. With that feeling so preva- 


of England’s lent it was not surprising that certain of the French 
Support newspapers should regard the visit of the President as 


something more significant than a mere visit of cere- 
mony and openly advocate the conversion of the understanding into a 
formal alliance. The Temps, which frequently receives inspiration from 
the foreign office, seized the occasion of M. Falliéres’s visit to say: 


Forced to choose between Germany and Great Britain, France chooses Great 
gritain. We can with dignity live on correct terms with Germany, but the past 
forbids us going farther. As for the future, Germany only wants what we can- 
not grant—namely, the admission of German funds to the Paris Bourse. On the 
other hand, the greatest objection to a British alliance has disappeared with the 
reconciliation of our ally, Russia, with Great Britain. 

From the English point of view this alliance is desirable. England through- 
out her history always has felt the necessity of a Continental alliance and Con- 
tinental support. The French army would be of inestimable value to Great 
Britain in case of war, but would British support be equally advantageous to us? 
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British naval victories would not drive a single cannon from our frontier. It 
would be different if the British army were completely reorganized so as to render 
it capable of a powerful land diversion; in other words, if Great Britain became 
for France a second Russia. 

The day when Great Britain, discarding Mr. Haldane’s insufficient plan, gives 
the country a modern army; the day when Great Britain remembers that Napoleon 
fell at Waterloo and not at Trafalgar—on that day all far-seeing Frenchmen will 
be partisans of the British alliance, the purpose of which would be to complete 
and enlarge that system of pacific defence which did not result from the Franco- 
Russian alliance in 1891. 

To those who express surprise that military considerations weigh so heavliy 
in this argument, we observe that the value of diplomatic combinations for peace 
is measured by their efficacy in war. 


The English newspapers noticed the suggestion made by the Temps, 
but did not give it serious encouragement. For the present the English 
think that the existing arrangement is satisfactory and need not be dis- 
turbed, and at least one of the difficulties in the way of an alliance, which 
the French would insist upon as a sine qua non, appears insuperable. The 
Temps puts the matter in its most concise form, although somewhat 
bluntly, when it says that France might be able to offer her army to Eng- 
land under certam circumstances, but what can England do in the way 
of furnishing military assistance to France? In England they are still 
tinkering with the army, which appears to be no more ready to meet a 
military power of the first order than it was at the time of the Boer War. 
Every new secretary of state for war has a new scheme for reorganizing 
the army, and the latest one—“Mr. Haldane’s insufficient plan,” as the 
Temps politely calls it—has little more to commend it than those with 
which previous secretaries have played. The British navy might drive tie 
German navy and German commerce off the seas, but that would not 
save France from a second occupation of Paris. 





The King of England has paid his much talked of and long post- 
poned visit of state to the Czar of Russia. Nominally it was merely to 
return that which the Czar paid to the King after his 


The King’s accession to the throne. It is the etiquette of roy- 
Visit to alty after coming to the throne to visit all his brother 
Russia sovereigns with whom he enjoys friendly relations, and 


those visits are naturally returned. Circumstances made 

it inadvisable for the King to go to Russia before. 
One reason that so long kept England and France apart was the con- 
flicting interests between England and Russia and the existence of the 
Franco-Russian alliance. England and France could not pledge them- 
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selves to come to each other’s support when there was always the danger 
of a conflict between England and Russia that might involve France. But 
now that danger has been removed. The Russo-Japanese War and the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance have relieved England of the apprehension of 
Russian aggression either in India or the Near East. Until Russia has 
rehabilitated her navy and recovered from the financial effects of the war 
she is not to be feared, and Russia has found that England’s friendship 
is more to be desired than her enmity. 

While the King’s visit has not been followed by the announcement of 
an alliance—which many persons expected—it is not impossible that it 
may pave the way to the formation of a new triple alliance—Great 
Britain, Russia, France—if circumstances should render that advisable; 
say a few months or a few years hence when the Emperor of Austria 
dies and there is danger of Germany making an attempt to obtain posses- 
sion of the German portion of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. The 
possibility of this triple alliance has been discussed in the capitals of 
Europe, and it has attracted more attention in Berlin than elsewhere. 
That, however, is quite natural, because Europe believes that the pres- 
ervation of peace depends upon the nice grouping of the powers, and a 
new triple alliance would disturb the existing equilibrium. The present 
alliance of the three emperors—Germany, Austria, Italy—is held to- 
gether by very frail bonds. Italy’s sympathies are with France and Eng- 
land rather than with her nominal ally Germany; Austria may at any 
time find herself an active antagonist of Germany if Austria is the vine- 
yard that the Kaiser covets. With Russia, England and France allied to 
keep the peace and preserve the status quo, and Italy remaining neutral, 
Germany would be powerless. Germany has nothing to fear from the 
diplomacy of England so long as she pursues a peaceful policy, but if 
she should embark upon a policy of aggression she would find herself 
confronted with the strongest combination of the powers leagued for 
peace that the world has ever seen. 

The King’s visit to the Czar aroused some criticism from a certain sec- 
tion of his subjects, especially the advanced Liberals, the Labor members 
and the Irish representatives, who object to England’s lending moral sup- 
port to Russia so long as the Duma is not possessed of the same freedom 
of action and unrestricted constitutional authority that is enjoyed by 
Parliament. But this protest had no weight with the King and his 
advisers. The Czar and his ministers are beginning to understand that 
if they are to gain the support of England it can only be when the 
Russian people govern through their duly elected representatives and 
the power of autocracy has been destroyed. An alliance with England 
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would be vastly more to the advantage of Russia than it is to England, 


and the way to that alliance lies through the Duma, not the palaces 
of Czar and Grand Dukes, who are responsible to no public opinion. 


France, at one time the most radical and unstable of European powers, 
is now rapidly becoming one of the most conservative and fixed in its 
institutions. Nothing better illustrates the change that 


France has has come over the temper of the French people than 
Become the manner in which the nation frowned upon the at- 
Conservative 


tempts of the anti-Semitic section of the press to make 
the transfer of the remains of Emile Zola to the Pan- 
theon an opportunity to revive the Dreyfus scandal and to use it as a 
means to overthrow the government. ‘There was a great deal of opposi- 
tion to the placing of the ashes of one of the most distinguished of French 
litterateurs among the immortals, but the government determined to carry 
out its programme. At the close of the ceremonies Louis Gregori, a well- 
known member of the staff of a military journal, an anti-Dreyfus publi- 
cation, fired two shots at short range at Dreyfus. Except for the mo- 
mentary excitement that the affair created it had not the slightest re- 
sult. Gregori’s act was properly characterized as that of a fanatic, and 
except by the anti-Dreyfus press was condemned in all quarters. France 
no longer welcomes strife and disorder. It wants the security that comes 
from proper respect and obedience to law and constituted authority. 

M. Clemenceau has found his hands strengthened by recent events. 
Gregori’s fanaticism has nearly wrecked the National party and has pro- 
duced a reaction in the Premier’s favor. It was only by a narrow margin 
that the senate voted in favor of the transfer of Zola’s remains, and that 
slender majority was regarded by Clemenceau’s enemies as forecasting an 
early defeat that would necessitate his retirement from the cabinet. But 
it is now seen that the Government has the confidence of the people. Many 
of the measures to which M. Clemenceau stands pledged are still to be 
enacted and his course is not entirely plain sailing, but the opposition 
which he has encountered affirms the correctness of my earlier assertion 
that France has ceased to be one of the most radical countries of Europe 
and its trend is now in the direction of conservatism. Clemenceau pledged 
himself to the enactment of an income tax law, and an old-age pension 
scheme. Neither measure has yet become a law. As a people the French 
object to the inquisitorial methods of the income tax collector and would 
much rather pay double the tax in indirect taxation. The old-age pen- 
sion scheme is opposed by the senate because of the heavy demand it 
would make upon the treasury, which is now pushed to the limit to make 
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income meet the ordinary expenditures. If old-age pensions are to be pro- 
vided new sources of revenue will have to be created. 

With great skill M. Clemenceau has avoided the pitfalls dug for him 
by his enemies and has shown equal success in his foreign policy. The 
Moroccan affair at one time threatened serious consequences, but he has 
escaped that peril and he has avoided offering any excuses to Germany to 
interfere or to make it a cause of disagreement with France. So long as 
the French troops in Morocco meet with no serious reverses and the cam- 
paign does not involve too heavy an expenditure, M. Clemenceau has 
little reason to fear that he will lose his hold upon the French people. 


There have been great changes in English politics in the last few 
years, and obviously others are impending. The workingman went into 
politics in Great Britain to obtain certain reforms which 
The Next he asserted were denied him by both the political parties, 
Political whose interests, the laboring man conceived, were antag- 
Revolution onistic to his. There had been in England, as there 
had been in various Continental countries, and as there 
is now in the United States, a Socialistic party, but while on the Conti- 
nent the Socialists were represented in the national legislatures and exer- 
cised at times a very considerable influence on politics, neither in England 
nor in the United States have they made their impress felt. 

In the general election of 1905, when Labor came into being as a rec- 
ognized political party, and surprised the country by the number of mem- 
bers it was able to elect, it was difficult to determine how much of that 
vote was Labor and how much was Socialistic, although it was not denied 
that the Socialists in many constituencies supported the Labor candidates. 
After the election it was seen that there were two wings to the Labor party 
—the conservative laborites, who advocated progressive but not radical 
legislation, and legislation that was designed peculiarly to ameliorate the 
condition of the workers; and the advanced radicals, who called them- 
selves laborites, but who at heart were Socialists, and who stood for their 
full programme. There are in Parliament sitting among the Labor mem- 
bersseveral men of great intelligence who understand thoroughly the 
temperament of the English people. They are wise enough to know that 
reform cannot be accomplished in a day, and that if they are to gain 
what they desire they must proceed cautiously and not frighten their 
sympathizers outside the party ranks by excessive demands. But this 
policy does not commend itself to the Socialists, to whom temporizing is 
folly. The consequence is there has come an open break between the 
Labor men proper and the Socialists, and the latter, who call themselves 
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Social Democrats, have decided to go their own way independent of their 
former allies. 

What has markedly differentiated the two great English-speaking 
political systems from those of the rest of the world has been the absence 
of minor parties in England and the United States and the multiplicity 
of groups in France, Germany, and the rest of the Continent. In Eng- 
land, until a few years ago, there were Conservatives and Liberals, just 
as in this country there are Republicans and Democrats, and a man must 
belong to one party or the other or flock by himself. Irish politics cre- 
ated the Irish party at Westminster, which has grown in importance until 
it has become an element in political calculations. We now have the 
Labor party, and I look forward in the near future to a Social] Democratic 
party. Some of the Liberals, who believe in the principles of their party 
but who are opposed to what they consider the socialistic programme of 
the present party chiefs, have recently agitated the formation of a “Lib- 
eral Centre,” thus following the Continental system, where parties in the 
legislature are divided and subdivided so carefully that for almost every 
individual opinion there is a party or group lodgment. The result is 
that it rarely happens that one party has a majority, and the only way by 
which government can be carried on is by the “bloc,” the combination of 
a certain number of groups sufficient to create a majority. There is of 
course no cohesion among these groups; and a party policy, in the sense 
in which that term is used in this country or in England, is impossible. 
If a “Liberal Centre” should be formed in England, its members would 
vote with the Government on certain measures and vote against it on 
others: supporting it, in all probability, on its foreign policy and the 
maintenance of free trade, and voting against it on old-age pensions and 
other legislation to which the Labor party stands committed. Whether 
this is for the best interests of the country I am not prepared to say, and 
I only call the attention of the reader to it as forecasting the next great 
political revolution in England. 


There is chaos in Persia, that land of mystery and intrigue, which has 
been the latest country to become imbued with the democratic spirit of 
the age and has adopted a constitution and a parliamen- 

Chaos in tary form of government; which seems as much out of 


Persia place as a stove-pipe hat does on a naked South African 


savage. The Shah never took very kindly to this 
new-fangled constitution, but public opinion at last makes its voice heard 
even in the palaces of shahs, and he yielded grudgingly, to the disgust 
of the courtiers of the old régime, who saw their power gone when the 
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people became all powerful. A palace conspiracy against the popular 
government caused a demand for the dismissal of these courtiers,’ which 
being refused led to serious riots, the bombardment of the parliament 
house, and the death of several men suspected of having attempted to con- 
spire against the Shah. In Eastern countries rebellion is always sup- 
pressed with an iron hand, and Persia is no exception. From all accounts 
vengeance has been swift and drastic. 

The Shah is evidently in no conciliatory mood, and while he has 
avowed that he has no intention of suppressing the constitution, probably 
he repents of what he now regards his weakness in having yielded to the 
demand for popular government. He also has not forgotten the attempt 
on his life last February, which was attributed to the reformers because 
of his refusal to go as far in the direction of putting power in the hands 
of the people as they desired. Any attempt to overthrow the constitution 
would unquestionably lead to a serious popular uprising, which the Shah 
is too wise to risk. A few years ago the Shah could have relied on the 
support of England or Russia, and by playing one against the other forti- 
fied himself from internal attack. But England and Russia have now 
reached an agreement in regard to Persia and are working in harmony in- 
stead of at cross-purposes. Should conditions become worse, they might 
feel compelled to take common measures to restore order, which would 


reduce the Shah to the position of a vassal sovereign; but he cannot hope 
to rely on the jealousy of either to be turned to his own advantage. 


A. Maurice Low. 


RETROSPECTION 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


1 am very old to-night, 

And my light is burning low— 
There is neither dark nor bright 
In my seeing; and I see 

Only ghosts of long ago 
Smiling on me quietly. 
I am very old to-night. 

Brian Hooker. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM IN ENGLAND" 


PROFESSOR SPINGARN’s History of Literary Criticism in the Renais- « 
sance, Which has now been issued in a revised edition, augmented by a 


chapter embodying the results of its author’s more recent researches, was 
originally published nine years ago. The German phrase “epoch-making” 
is now often applied to books which do not deserve it, but it might be 
justly applied to this inquiry of Professor Spingarn’s. At least this 
much may be maintained, that he advanced the boundaries of knowledge 
by making plain the fact not before perceived that the theories which 
dominated literary criticism for two centuries originated in Italy. It 
was Castelvetro who first formulated the doctrine of the three unities, 
which Chapelain advocated in France and which won acceptance there 
after the famous quarrel over the Cid. It was from Castelvetro and 
Minturno that Sidney derived the doctrines he set forth in the Defence 
of Poesy—a source unsuspected by his editors and biographers before 
Professor Spingarn’s investigation. John Addington Symonds, for ex- 
ample, confessed that he did not recall “any treatise which can be said to 
have supplied the material or suggested the method of this apology.” 
Symonds was not an accurate scholar ; he was rather what the French call 
a vulgarisateur of the results of scholarship; but no writer of his class 
would now venture to echo this statement. Professor Saintsbury, for ex- 
ample, in his elaborate History of European Criticism, is careful to keep 
to the trail blazed by Professor Spingarn. 

It is perhaps the direct result of the treatises of Professor Spingarn 
and of Professor Saintsbury, that the material they dealt with is now 
being made more accessible to the student of English literature. The 
Clarendon Press is honoring itself by the publication of a series of vol- 
umes, in which the chief monuments of English literary criticism are 
collected in chronological sequence, with a scholarly apparatus of elu- 
cidating annotation. Professor G. Gregory Smith has edited two solid 


14 History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. By J. E. Spingarn. 
Second Edition, revised and augmented. New York: The Columbia University 
Press. 

Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by J. E. Spingarn. Vol. 
I, 1605-50; Vol. II, 1650-85. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
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tomes of Elizabethan Critical Essays; and Professor W. P. Ker has 
prepared two smaller volumes containing the most significant of Dry- 
den’s essays in criticism. To Professor Spingarn has been confided the 
literary criticism of the seventeenth century—exclusive of Dryden’s 
important contribution thereto. It is to be hoped that this invaluable 
series will be continued, and that the chief critical essays of the eighteenth 
and of the nineteenth centuries will be gathered together by editors as 
competent and as conscientious as Professors Gregory Smith, Ker, and 
Spingarn. In a volume of the Wampum Series, Mr. William Morton 
Payne has already provided us with a selection of American Literary 
Criticism, which has always been closely related to contemporary 
British critical writing. 

In Professor Saintsbury’s history he expresses the opinion that the 
British critics of the nineteenth century are not really inferior to the 
French critics; and this seems to be an example of insular self-deception. 
It is true that no one can justly deny the stimulating power of Coleridge, 
for example, and of Matthew Arnold. But if we push the inquiry further 
and ask ourselves whether either of them was an original thinker, with a 
body of doctrine of his own or whether either of them made any original 
contribution to the theory of criticism, we are forced to the conclusion 
that in the nineteenth century as in the seventeenth the literary criti- 
cism of the English language was dependent on the thinkers of conti- 
nental Europe for its ideas. Coleridge is as indebted to the Germans as 
Matthew Arnold is to the French, just as Sidney is indebted to Castel- 
vetro and Ben Jonson to Heinsius—as Professor Spingarn was the first 
to point out. 

No British critic, from the sixteenth century to the twentieth, can be 
credited with any important contribution to the theory of criticism. No 
British critic has ever advanced the art by fertilizing generalizations such 
as we cannot help finding in Sainte-Beuve, in Taine, and in Brunetiére. 
Each of these suggestive critics may hold his original theory a little 
too firmly and he may work it a little too hard; but the theories them- 
selves had every one of them a core of truth; and the art of criticism 
profited by all of them. European criticism, taken as a whole, has been 
helped by the theories contributed by Sainte-Beuve, Taine and Brunet- 
iére, whereas it would be very much what it is now, if Coleridge and 
Matthew Arnold had never written a line, influential as these two authors 
were undoubtedly in elevating the criticism of the English language. 
To say this, is to say again what these two volumes of seventeenth century 
critical essays edited by Professor Spingarn make plain: that is, that the 
genius of English literature is creative rather than critical. The stock 
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that speaks the English language has essential energy in abundance, an 
energy which transmutes itself into imagination and which expresses 
itself most amply and most nobly in poetry. Indeed, this essential energy 
is a little intdlerant of restraint and it is a little inclined to resent the 
curbing imposed by any critical theory. 

In spite of this—or perhaps because of it—the history of English 
criticism is interesting to all who seek to understand the spirit of English 
literature. And the disquisitions which Professor Spingarn has here 
collected reward reading. His introduction is rich in suggestive remarks ; 
and his annotation is full and exact. Two comments present themselves. 
It is difficult to discover the reason why the editor fails to refer to Professor 
Lounsbury’s searching study of Shakespearean criticism in the seven- 
teenth century and especially to his discussion of the doctrine of “poetic 
justice,” as applied by Rymer. And in the account of the adoption of the 
three unities by the playwrights of France, although they had been re- 
jected by the playwrights of England and of Spain, it might have been 
well to give the explanation that this was due in part to the physical con- 
ditions of the French theatre at the time—conditions differing from 
those obtaining in the English and Spanish theatres. The stage of the 
playhouses in Paris was arranged for the “ simultaneous set,” which was 
a survival of the series of “mansions,” all visible at once on the platform 
when a miracle-play was performed in France. It was for a stage with 
this “simultaneous set” that Corneille wrote the Cid; and it was partly 
because this “simultaneous set” was confusing to the spectators that the 
playwrights were led to accept the unity of place, confining the action 
to a single spot. 

Brander Matthews. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


lor half a century English people who take a serious and intellec- 
tual interest in the government of their country have been accustomed 
to the publication of treatises on English history and on the working of 
Kinglish governmental institutions written by French, German, Austrian 
and American students of political science. In the last ten years—that 
is, since Mr. Hannis Taylor published his painstaking and ambitious 
Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,—these studies of epochs 
of English history and of phases of English institutional development 
have been quite numerous. Many of them are of acknowledged impor- 


1The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Two volumes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. , 
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tance, permanent contributions to the literature of political science ; and 
with the noteworthy exception of Redlich’s recent monumental work on 
Parliamentary Procedure, and of the Vienna professor’s less recent work 
on local government in England, most of these newer books are byAmeri- 
can scholars. This circumstance is largely accounted for by the well- 
directed activity and zeal that in recent years have characterized the de- 
partments of history and economics at Harvard University. None of 
these recent books by American, German and Austrian scholars has failed 
of due recognition in England; for as Mr. Lowell truly remarks in one 
of the concluding chapters of his book, the typical Englishman believes 
that his government is incomparably the best in the world. 

Mr. Lowell’s remark is true of the small constituency of educated 
Englishmen to whom these treatises on English history and institutions 
directly appeal. It is also quite as true of a larger and less cultivated 
class whose acquaintance with this range of literature is confined to the 
reviews of the books which appear in the daily press and in the more 
serious weekly newspapers. These are people who seldom buy the works 
of American or German scholars, or, for the matter of that, those of 
English scholars. Few of them are sufficiently interested to call for these 
books at the public libraries. Hence a limited constituency in England 
is usually the fate of the more ambitious and scholarly books on political 
science. Still even the English people whose interest in political science 
seldom carries them beyond the newspaper reviews of books on the sub- 
ject take much pride in the constant concern of Continental and Ameri- 
can scholars in the working of English institutions; for this zealous in- 
terest helps to confirm them in their long-established conviction that 
there is no government in the world that for ease of working, adaptabil- 
ity to new conditions, and stability can be compared to the government— 
central and municipal—under which it is the Englishman’s good fortune 
to live. 

It is the existence of this old, widespread and deep-rooted conviction 
—a conviction that is held by all ranks of society—that will give Mr. 
Lowell’s Government of England an acceptability, prominence, and popu- 
larity, and what is still more important a permanence, that have not been 
achieved by any other work whether by an English, German, Austrian or 
American student of political science as it has been slowly developed in 
England. The reasons for this unique place of Mr. Lowell’s work in 
the literature of English history and politics are numerous and outstand- 
ing. The more vital of them must be noted here, although these do not 
exhaust all the reasons for the success of the book. Mr. Lowell’s book is 
at once the most ambitious.and the most comprehensive work that has 
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been written on English institutions. With the single exception of the 
press, and its anomalous position in present-day English politics—an 
anomaly that is obvious from the fact that while five-sevenths of the 
daily newspapers of any account are opposed to the Liberal party, that 
party is to-day supported in the House of Commons by the greatest ma- 
jority in Parliamentary history—there is not a political institution, na- 
tional or local, that has not been carefully studied and treated by Mr. 
Lowell. 

The Central Government, which is here intended to mean and in- 
clude the Crown and Parliament, the Cabinet, the State Departments 
and the Civil Service, and the place of political parties in government, 
has of necessity been given much more detailed attention than the 
Established Church and the Free Churches, the administration of the 
law, the relations of the colonies to England, and local government, under 
which come county and municipal administration, the administration of 
the poor law and of the code which governs elementary and secondary 


education and the connection of the secondary schools with the univer- 
sities, 


Fully seven hundred of the eleven hundred pages comprised in Mr. 
Lowell’s two volumes are devoted to the various departments and sub- 


departments of the Central Government. But the treatment of the in- 
stitutions of local government whose activity is remote from Whitehall 
is by no means inadequate. Condensation there has obviously been. 
There are, however, no internal indications that Mr. Lowell felt himself 
in danger of overrunning his space when he left the inspiring environ- 
ment and traditions of St. Stephen’s, Downing Street and Whitehall, and 
turned to those less prominent though important institutions which lie 
nearest to the people, and with which they are in much more frequent 
and personal contact than they are with Parliament or the State Depart- 
ments. On the contrary there is abundant internal evidence that much of 
the enormous amount of painstaking investigation which Mr. Lowell has 
done with such care and thoroughness was done in the provincial towns, 
and at buttonhole range of the men who are engaged in the multifarious 
duties which in England fall into the category of local government. 
Moreover, Mr. Lowell is at times positively at his best as a master of a 
literary style peculiarly well suited to a work concerned with the ex- 
position of governmental institutions and of the spirit which inspires 
their working, in the later sections of his book which treat of local gov- 
ernment and the practical and conscientious spirit in which municipal 
institutions have for at least two generations been worked by the Eng- 
lish people, and especially by the people of the provinces. 
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The chapter on Municipal Government in the larger provincial cities, 
particuliarly where Mr. Lowell is concerned with the good results of the 
aldermanic system and with the effect on municipal economy of the per- 
manent municipal service; also the chapters on the City of London, the 
London County Council, and the chapters on elementary education are 
all good examples of the ease with which Mr. Lowell can determine on 
and express what is of significance, and then go briskly on, turning aside 
from details that have no importance for the student of the actual and 
present-day working of English institutions. The comprehensiveness 
and range of Mr. Lowell’s work is one of the reasons for the unique place 
of his Government of England—for its place in a class by itself, with no 
other books either by British or non-British authors to which it can be 
compared. Another reason is the insight which characterizes it through- 
out, into the spirit in which Parliament and the other representative 
institutions of England are worked. How well Mr. Lowell interprets this 
spirit has been noted in commenting on the chapters concerned with local 
government. He is equally successful when he is writing of the Cabinet, 
and the House of Commons, and the House of Lords, and especially so 
in the numerous chapters devoted to political parties and their organiza- 
tion, and to an analysis of their functions in Parliamentary and gov- 
ernmental action. 

In no country, not evenin Canada or Australia, where Parliamentary 
government down to its smallest details is closely modelled on that of 
England, is popular interest in politics nearly so great or continuous as 
it is in England. This is a characteristic of the English people which has 
existed at least since the middle years of the reign of George III. It is 
a characteristic which has become increasingly marked with the remodel- 
ling of English representative institutions—Parliamentary and munici- 
pal—which was carried out between the Reform Act of 1832 and the last 
of the long series of reform measures which was carried through Parlia- 
ment in 1899, the reform which displaced the antiquated system of local 
government by vestries in the populous areas of the metropolis outside the 
boundaries of the City of London by the creation of twenty-eight muni- 
cipalities modelled in most respects on the municipalities of Provincial 
England that came into existence after the great reform of local govern- 
ment in 1835. Why English people are so continuously interested in 
politics, how it comes that hundreds of thousands of people who can never 
hope to be of the House of Commons or even of a municipal council take 
so keen an interest, and why it is that English women are so much better 
informed politically and so much more interested than the women of this 
country is all explained in Mr. Lowell’s chapters on political parties. His 
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explanation is more adequate and more convincing than that in any other 
book which treats of English governmental institutions and of the influ- 
ences which go to the making of contemporary political life in England. 

Again and again Mr. Lowell touches on this phase of English politics 
and always with illumination. Shortly stated, the reason for this popular 
interest in politics is that principles are invariably at stake in English 
political issues. Government has seldom any largesse to bestow. Except 
as regards the twenty-five or thirty offices comprised in the Ministry there 
are no offices at stake; and contests between the two great political 
parties turn on securing the opportunity for embodying one or other of 
two sets of political principles into law. A general election affords this 
opportunity, because it must give to either the Conservative or the Liberal 
party the control of the House of Commons for a period under normal 
conditions of five or six years; and at general elections, as at by-elections, 
interest centres not in the election of this or that man as a member of 
the House of Commons, but in securing the triumph of a party that is 
committed by tradition and practice to certain well-understood political 
principles. Mr. Lowell concedes that English politics are the most in- 
teresting in the world; also that English politics are the most easy for an 
ordinarily intelligent visitor from another country to follow and under- 
stand. They are easily understood by the English themselves; and this 
is why English people seldom show any weariness of the political dis- 
cussion that is constantly going on in and out of Parliament. 

The comprehensiveness of Mr. Lowell’s book, the insight into English 
character by which it is so signally marked, and the accuracy which so 
generally characterizes definite statements, all contribute to make it of 
the highest permanent value to students of political science the world 
over. The book will inevitably make an additional special appeal to 
English readers by reason of the attitude which Mr. Lowell assumes 
towards English institutions and their working. Throughout it is one of 
quietly expressed admiration. The admiration is so constant and the 
grounds for it are made so clear as Mr. Lowell proceeds from chapter to 
chapter that a wide reading of the book in England, or even a fair and 
adequate reviewing of it in the English press, cannot fail to make Mr. 
Lowell’s typical Englishman increasingly convinced that his government 
is incomparably the best in the World, and that it is only natural that 
there should be a constant stream of books on British institutions by 
scholars from other lands, a stream to which American students have so 
generously contributed during the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Edward Porritt. 
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CONAN DOYLE’S “THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR”! 


Ir is not the somewhat overestimated Conan Doyle of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, but the inadequately appreciated author of Rodney 
Stone, The White Company, and The Refugees who is reflected in this 
really delightful volume. To many persons who have considered them- 
selves fairly familiar with the work of the English story teller, Through 
the Magic Door will come as a distinct surprise. Here is not the inventor 
of intricate problems of crime, but the country gentleman of ripe reading, 
and sound, if not very profound scholarship. Here is the popular 
amuser who is a trifle irritated at the lines along which his great success 
has run, and has decided to convince you that, despite this success, he is 
still a man of letters, and that he possesses something of a style. You 
have been associating him almost exclusively with the formidable Sher- 
lock Holmes, the obtuse Dr. Watson, the malevolent Moriarty, with 
Police Sergeants Gregson and Lestrade, and the rooms in Upper Baker 
Street—know then, that there is another side to the man; that the clas- 
sics are not strangers to him, that he can quote a respectable bit of 
Horace, that he has pored over the pages of Froissart, and of the genial 
Brantome, that during long winter nights of pleasant reading he has 
lived with Fielding, and Richardson, and Boswell, and Johnson, and 
Horace Walpole, as well as with Quentin Durward and Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe. 


Of all Conan Doyle’s literary enthusiasms that for Macauley seems 
to have been the keenest and most lasting. When he found Macaulay, 
history, from being a task and a drudgery, became “an incursion into an 
enchanted land, a land of color and beauty, with a kind, wise guide to 
point the path.” He wishes that Macaulay had written an historical novel 
and is convinced that it would have been a great one. Of Macaulay’s 
style he loves even the faults. 


No sentence could be too stiff with rich embroidery, and no antithesis too flow- 
ery. It pleased me to read that “a universal shout of laughter from the Tagus 
to the Vistula informed the Pope that the days of the Crusades were past,” and 
I was delighted to learn that “Lady Jerningham kept a vase in which people 
placed foolish verses, and that Mr. Dash wrote verses that were fit to be placed 
in Lady Jerningham’s vase.” Those were the kind of sentences which used to 
fill me with a vague but enduring pleasure, like chords which linger in the 
musician’s ear. 


It is rather surprising to find one of Conan Doyle’s robust nature 


Through the Magic Door. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: The McClure 
Company. 
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expressing a preference for Richardson over Fielding. Doyle bases this 
preference on the argument that the originator should have a higher 
place than the imitator, even if the imitator should also improve and 
amplify. Richardson, and not Fielding, he holds to be the father of 
the English novel. As for Fielding taking for Joseph Andrews Rich- 
ardson’s own characters—that he considers supreme audacity, if 
not brazen impudence. As a matter of Jiterary ethics, he says, it is 
as if Thackeray wrote a novel bringing in Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller in order to show what faulty characters these were. “It is no 
wonder that even the gentle little printer grew wrath, and alluded to his 
rival as a somewhat unscrupulous man.” 

On the subject of Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield Conan Doyle 
is far from being in accord with Mr. Henry James, who has spoken 
of that novel as “the spoiled child of our literature.” In his opinion 
it is a book that is tinged throughout, as was all Goldsmith’s work, with 
a beautiful nature. No one who had not a fine heart could have written 
it, just as no one without a fine heart could have written The Deserted 
Village. “Tow strange it is,” he says, “to think of old Johnson [Conan 
Doyle is no admirer of Johnson] patronizing or snubbing the shrinking 
Irishman, when both in poetry, in fiction, and in the drama, the latter 
has proved himself far the greater man.” 

The adventures of the author of The Great Shadow, Uncle Bernac. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, and Rodney Stone among the various 
memoirs which treat of the great Napoleon and his period were certain 
to have both interest and significance. Deeply as Conan Doyle has 
read into the Hundred Years’ War, and the Monmouth Rebellion, it is 
the more accessible quarter of a century from 1789 to 1815 that he knows 
best of all. Napoleon, to him, is at once an enthusiasm and an abhor- 
rence. For Wellington he has no great admiration. There are phases 
of the Duke’s character which exasperate him—his intolerance, his con- 
tempt for the British private soldier who had served him so well, his 
blind opposition to any improvement, his championship of the old 
tyrannies, the floggings which broke a man’s spirit and self-respect, the 
leathern stock which hampered his movements. 

What amazes Conan Doyle above all is that during this twenty-five 
years of incessant fighting the material and method of warfare made so 
little progress. Between 1789 and 1815 there was no great change in 
either. All great advances in the art of war, the breech loader, the iron 
clad, heavy artillery, have been invented in time of peace. Moreover, 


there are some improvements so obvious, and at the same time so valuable, 
that it is extraordinary that they were not adopted. 
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Signalling, for example, whether by heliograph or. by flag waving, would 
have made an immense difference in the Napoleonic campaign. The principle of 
the Semaphore was well known, and Belgium, with its numerous windmills, which 
would seem to be furnished with natural semaphores. Yet in the four days in 
which the campaign of Waterloo was fought, the whole scheme of military opera- 
tions on both sides was again and again imperilled, and finally, in the case of 
the French, brought to utter ruin by lack of that intelligence which could so 
easily have been conveyed. June 18th was at intervals a sunshiny day—a 
four-inch glass mirror would have put Napoleon in communication with Grouchy, 
and the whole history of Europe might have been altered. Wellington himself 
suffered dreadfully from defective information which might have been easily 
supplied. The unexpected presence of the French army was first discovered at 
four in the morning of June 15. It was of enormous importance to get the 
news rapidly to Wellington at Brussels that he might instantly concentrate his 
scattered forces on the best line of resistance—yet, through the folly of sending 
only a single messenger, this vital information did not reach him until three in 
the afternoon, the distance being thirty miles. Again, when Blucher was de- 
feated at Ligny on the 16th, it was of enormous importance that Wellington 
should know at once the line of his retreat so as to prevent the French from 
driving a wedge between them. The single Prussian officer who was despatched 
with this information was wounded, and never reached his destination, and it 
was only next day that Wellington learned the Prussian plans. On ‘what tiny 
things does History depend! 


“IT do not know how these two little books got in there,” says Conan 
Doyle at the beginning of Chapter Ten. “They are Henley’s Song of the 
Sword and Book of Verses. They ought to be over yonder in the some- 
what limited Poetry Section.” Yet it is by no means surprising, for 
among Doyle’s literary enthusiasms Henley, when at his best, is very 
near the apex. What annoys Doyle is that we should have so little of his 
best ; that so much of Henley’s time and energy which might have built 
an imperishable name for himself was spent in encouraging others. But 
it was not waste, for he left his broad thumbmark on all that passed 
beneath it. “A dozen second-class Henley’s are fortifying our literature 
to-day.” But that very best was “the finest of our time.” For example, 
the sixteen consecutive lines which begin: 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


“Tt is grand literature,” says Doyle, “and it is grand pluck too; for 
it came from a man who, through no fault of his own, had been pruned, 
and pruned again, like an ill-grown shrub, by the surgeon’s knife. When 


he said: 
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“In the fell clutch of Circumstance, 
I have not winced nor groaned aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of Chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed.” 


It was not what Lady Byron called “the mimic woe” of the poet, but 
it was rather the grand defiance of the Indian warrior at the stake, 
whose proud soul can hold in hand his quivering body.” 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 






A NEW CHARACTER IN FICTION! 





THe creation of a new character in fiction is something that does 
not happen every day. Mrs. Humphry Ward did it in her description 
of Langham, the Oxford man who, though still young, had lived the life 
of a scholarly recluse for so long that he was entirely unfit for the 
duties and enjoyments of ordinary life, and broke his engagement with 
a charming girl, sadly recognizing the fact that nothing but unhappi- 
ness could come of such a marriage. Robert Grant did it when he gave 
us, in Unleavened Bread, Selma Babcock, the natural “climber,” who, 
filled with a not ignoble desire to get on, fails entirely to discriminate 
between the real and the sham, the true and the worthless. Since then 
the new and striking figures in fiction may almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, which makes it all the more extraordinary that 
within the last two months two characters should have been portrayed, 
one by an English, the other by an American writer, distinctly new, with 
the same characteristics, and so true to life as to challenge our admira- 
tion. 

In A Fountain Sealed, Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick has written a 
novel far better than any of her earlier ones, and has given us, in 
addition to Imogen, half-a-dozen well-drawn minor characters and a 
plot sufficiently novel to hold our interest to the end. 

Seldom has a more estimable or more unpleasant young woman than 
Imogen Upton been presented to us, and it is only by remembering her 
great beauty and charm that it is possible to understand her imposing 
so long, so successfully, and, it may be added, so unconsciously, upon 
her friends. Her soul feeds upon their admiration until her self-satis- 
faction is unbounded, and vet her nature is so devoid of real spirituality 
that she can conceive of nothing higher than a system of ethics, and 

‘A Fountain Sealed. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. New York: The Century 
Company. 


Rose Macleod. By Alice Brown. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 
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feels that in her well-managed Working Girls’ Club, her smoothly- 
running Home for Crippled Children, she has every authority for 
considering herseif morally superior to every one with whom she comes 
in contact. Nowhere is this feeling more marked than in the scene 
where, exasperated beyond endurance by lmogen’s calmly superior atti- 
tude toward her mother, her lover turns on her with a few plain truths. 
In most cases such words would have resulted in a broken engagement, 
but Imogen forgives Jack, apparently because she is too high-minded to 
take offence, really because she cannot spare his admiration. 

Singularly like Imogen is Electra Fulton, the predominating char- 
acter, though not the heroine of Miss Alice Brown’s recent novel, Rose 
MacLeod. Like Imogen, Electra is distinctly American, and typical of 
to-day. Well-born, well-educated and capable, she is as much aware of 
her advantages as if they had been attained by the hardest labor, and 
her good-breeding lacks the crowning grace of unconsciousness. She 
too is engaged, to a young artist of undoubted ability who has just re- 
turned from Paris with every prospect of future fame. He has not yet 
decided where to make his home, and Electra’s grandmother shrewdly 
remarks that it had better be in some great centre like London or Paris, 
for Electra is not desirous of seclusion. “She is going to be the wife 
of a celebrated painter, and she'll insist on the perquisites.” It is the 
modern craze for notoriety in its best-bred form. Like Imogen, Electra 
is moved by the highest motives. She considers everything “ethically,” 
and yet the young man to whom she is engaged finds himself wondering 
“why she had this vivid enthusiasm for the charity that embraces the 
world and none for a friendless child at her door.” 

In the strongest contrast to Electra is her grandmother, Madam 
Fulton, a delightful old lady, alert, vigorous, and gifted with an enjoy- 
ment of life to which her granddaughter is a stranger. At the sugges- 
tion of a publisher she has written a volume of “Recollections” of the 
many famous people she has known, teeming with anecdotes and old 
letters concerning the celebrities of a past generation. The book has had 
a great success and the old lady is beginning to be tired of the countless 
letters she receives from historians and writers, begging permission to 
see the originals of the many interesting documents which she quotes. 
Her desire had been to write an interesting book and, finding herself 
unable to make one from the materials her own life afforded her, she had 
deliberately invented those reminiscences.of Brook Farm, anecdotes of 
the New England writers, and stories of the Underground railroad and 
the Abolitionists, over which the public had grown so enthusiastic. 
Madam Fulton is, in short, the complete antithesis of Electra, with a 
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touch of that artistic temperament that resents the binding of life in 
too narrow limits. She hates the idea of growing old, and is in a con- 
stant state of revolt against her granddaughter’s dutiful ministrations. 

It is also one of a preceding generation who, in Imogen’s case, forms 
an agreeable contrast with her somewhat aggressive modernism. Valerie 
Upton is that charming and rare character in fiction, a womanly woman 
who is not a fool. For some reason, rather implied than stated, she 
has found it impossible to live with her husband, Lmogen’s father, and 
for some years has-had a home in England, returning at the opening 
of the story, at the death of Mr. Upton, eager to be once more with the 
daughter for whom her heart has longed all these years. She is noi 
prepared for Imogen’s patronizing attitude, her calm assumption that 
her mother can neither understand nor appreciate her, and poor Valerie’s 
struggles to win her daughter’s love are pathetic. 

Not much is said about Mr. Upton, but that little reveals to us the 
professional philanthropist, the man of fluent speech and lofty words, 
his natural self-sufficiency inflated by the homage of his daughter and 
the adulation of his indiscriminating admirers. 

Not unlike Mr. Upton, though a more distinct figure, is Miss Brown’s 
leader of men, Markham MacLeod, one who by force of his dominating 
personality has become the head of a great socialistic movement; and 
absorbs like a sponge the devotion and energy of all who come under the 
spell of his magnetic influence. 

In an inspired moment Madam Fulton had said to Electra, “You’re 
not clever. There’s no need of your being. But you’ve made yourself 
so intelligent that you’re as dull as death. You’ve cultivated your 
talents till you’ve snapped them all in two. You’ve tried so hard to be 
a model of conduct that you’re a horror, a positive horror. And you 
mark my words, the reaction will come and you’ll do something so idiotie 
that you won’t know yourself.” The old lady proves herself a true 
prophet, for Electra succumbs to the charm of the Chief, becomes one 
of his most ardent admirers, and is only prevented by his sudden death 
from devoting herself and all her possessions to the Great Cause. In 
vain Rose tries to enlighten her by telling her of her father’s lust for 
power, his ruthless trampling down of those who stood in his way, his 
calm acceptance of the homage and the money of the many women who 
had adored him; Electra refuses to believe the woman whom she dis- 
likes and, blinded by jealousy, with her judgment, her reason, and her 
balance thrown to the winds, she departs for Paris—on a fool’s errand. 

In both books the love episodes are of minor interest, and in Rose 
Macleod are somewhat unreal and unsatisfactory. The earlier inter- 
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views between Osmond and Rose are principally useful to enlighten the 
reader as to their past lives, and the more intimate tone which they 
soon take on is a little too transcendental to rank as love-making outside 
of New England. It is a pity that the nature of Osmond’s deformity 
is not made more clear, that we might know just what obstacles stood in 


Rose’s way. One reason why the scene of Honoria St. Quentin’s declara- 
tion to Sir Richard Calmady is so fine is that we know just what she had 
to overcome in the way of a natural shrinking from deformity, and so 
can form some idea of the overwhelming love that, appealing to the 
highest in her nature, swept everything else before it like a torrent. As 
to the little affair between Madam Fulton and Billy Stark, it taxes our 
credulity somewhat and, judging from its outcome, it is not improbable 
that it proved a little too much for Miss Brown to manage. 

Imogen’s love affair is more interesting, but the final point of re- 
semblance between her and Electra is their departure into foreign lands, 
leaving the reader devoured by curiosity to know what befell them there. 
Did Electra ever realize of what base metal her idol was made? Was 
Imogen able to retain her sway over the mind and heart of her kindly, 
straightforward husband ? 

It is quite extraordinary that two books with so many points in com- 
mon as regards the characters should yet be so unlike. They must have 
been written about the same time, as Miss Sedgwick’s was published 
while Miss Brown’s was appearing serially, so there can be no suggestion 
of plagiarism. Both are much above the average in excellence ; and in the 
remarkably similar characters of Imogen and Electra, Miss Sedgwick 
and Miss Brown have contributed another distinct personality to the 
Portrait Gallery of American Women. 


Mary K. Ford. 


A PROSE EPIC OF MARRIAGE 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


SoMEWHAT more than ten years ago, Professor Robert Herrick, who 
occupies the chair of Rhetoric in the University of Chicago, produced a 
novel of rather unusual quality, entitled The Gospel of Freedom. Iis 
theme was one already familiar to readers of continental literature, the 
revolt of the modern, neurotic woman against the trammels of social 
conventions, the awakening of the unhappily mated wife to a sense of 
her inborn right to live her own life in her own way. In other words, 
it was a variation of the underlying motiv of Magda, of Hedda Gabler, 
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of The Doll’s House; executed with a nice appreciation of European 
craftsmanship, and an equally subtle insight into peculiarly American 
conditions. Altogether, it was a book of big promise, in spite of con- 
siderable unevenness, and here and there a touch that was almost crude. 
In the decade that has passed since then, five other novels have followed 
The Gospel of Freedom, ali showing the same seriousness of purpose, the 
same fearless frankness, the same absorbed interest in the study of 
essentially American phases of social and economic life. They were 
not all of equal significance, these five volumes. The Web of Life came 
more than once to the borderline of melodrama; The Real World, 
although it had something definite to say, leaves the impression of not 
having quite succeeded in saying it. The Common Lot, on the other 
hand, shows not only the vigor and convincing force of his first novel, 
but also a substantial gain in technique; while, with The Memoirs of 
an American Ciltzen, which might with equal justice have been called 
The Confessions of a Chicago Packer, it takes no great critical acumen 
to recognize, from the sharp, bold drawing of character, the little, 
incisive ironies, the subtle suggestion of unfathomed tragic depths, that 
here is an author who has found himself, who knows precisely what he is 
trying to do, and sees not the remotest reason for questioning his ability 
to do it. The Diary of an American Citizen was a much bigger 
hook than the general public realized; and the man able to write it 
was one from whom we might reasonably have expected a book of the 
magnitude and the insight of Robert Herrick’s latest achievement, 
Together. 

It is not too much to say that no American novel of such ambitious 
scope has appeared since Frank Norris’s Epic of the Wheat, and no such 
serious study into the subtle characteristics of American womanhood 
since Robert Grant’s Unleavened Bread—and with this important dis- 
tinction in favor of Together—that whereas Robert Grant gave us the 
single memorable type of Selma White, Robert Herrick has given us a 
score of types, each of them essentially true, essentially American. No 
reader can have followed the author’s career at all closely without realiz- 
ing that, in spite of the apparent wide diversity of his themes, his one 
main preoccupation is the tragedy of mis-mated marriage. In one form 
or another, there recurs in every one of his novels the note of hopelessness 
that comes when a husband and wife look into each other’s eyes and 
realize that they are strangers to each other, that they always have been 
and always will be strangers, that between them lies a temperamental 
gulf that no effort of theirs can bridge. Perhaps the woman simply 
mistook for love her admiration of business energy, his virile power to 
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achieve success—as in The Gospel of Freedom; perhaps she makes the 
more sordid blunder of thinking that the man who can raise her to wealth 
and social importance will compensate her for the loss of the man whom 
she knows she loves—as in The Real World; perhaps she loves, not the 
real man who is her husband, but an ideal that her imagination has built 
up around him; and when he reveals himself as he is and she sees how 
far short of her standard he has fallen, then her world seems to go to 
pieces pitifully, as in The Common Lot. These illustrations are not 
the central issues of the books cited, but they are structurally important, 
in each case, besides being significant as showing the natural bent of the 
author’s mind. 

In comparison, however, with T'ogether, all of Robert Herrick’s 
earlier work takes on the aspect of preparatory studies, interesting 
experiments revealing unmistakable power, but none the less experiments 
all leading up clearly, inevitably, to this first big, unqualified achieve- 
ment. Together is as unmistakably a novel of epic sweep and significance 
as Zola’s Argent or Assommeir. Like them, also, it has no central plot 
in the usual conventional sense; but, just as Zola’s novels have for their 
central character some big, symbolic idea, the personification of the 
Bourse, the Wine-Shop, the unfailing fertility of the Soil—so Rober! 
Herrick has for his central figure the personification of Marriage. He 
has not sought to present a thesis or a sermon; he has simply set forth 
dispassionately the lives of a dozen or more married couples whom he 
regards as typical. In themselves, these separate threads of his intricate 
and carefully patterned structure are rather depressing; some of them 
are distinctly sordid, even repellant. It is only when you get the pattern 


as a whole, and realize the cumulative force of the successive pictures 


he has made you see, that you are in a position to judge of the author’s 
broad toleran:c, his ability to measure mankind in the mass, his fearless 
insistence upon seeing and telling the truth. And that is the reason 
that his resulting book deserves a place somewhere on the same shelf 
with Fécondité and The Kreutzer Sonata, as being like them in kind, 
if not in degree. 

To some readers, the central interest of Together is the life story of 
Isabelle Price and John Long, with whose wedding the volume opens, 
leaving them “henceforth man and wife before the law, before their 
kind—one and one, and yet not two.” But, graphic as the picture is of 
their first mistakes, their temporary adjustment, their gradual awakening, 
this side of the book, considered merely as an interesting human story, 
is only a fragment, a detached link in the complex structure of lives 
that Robert Herrick has reared. Where he seeks to lay his stress is 
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not on the mere fact that their marriage was a mistake, but that it 
was “one of the millions of mistakes women make out of the girlish 
guess,” mistakes growing out of “blind ignorance of self and life.” In 
other words, the burden of Robert Herrick’s theme is the hidden, insistent, 
inevitable tragedy lying at the back of countless married lives, that is so 
often summed up carelessly, even scornfully, with the flippant euphemism 
of “incompatibility.” A plunge in the dark, a bewildered awakening, a 
losing fight for readjustment, an inevitable revulsion—that is the way 
Professor Herrick would epitomize thousands of marriages, the world 
over; and what he holds as true for the world at large, he seems to find 
in aggravated conditions here in America, where life is lived more or 
less at fever heat, where the husbands expend more and more of their 
vitality in the nervous, ceaseless struggle for more wealth and more power, 
while the wives are daily sacrificing to pleasure, culture, social prestige 
more and more of the old-fashioned virtue of domesticity. Such, at least, 
quite inadequately stated, is in part a presentment of the problem in this 
country, as the author of Together sees it, among the people who mold 
what we are pleased to call society. 

It is obvious that Together is emphatically a book for the mature 
reader, and one who does not shrink from a frank handling of the funda- 
mental physical facts of life. The whole spirit of the book is too earnest, 
too wise, too healthy in its recognition of the splendid realities of life, 
ever to offend the thinking man or woman. What is more, the insigh! 
into the workings of the human mind, under all sorts of outward con- 
ditions and inner stress, is so fine, so intuitively true, as to excite a 
growing wonder at the author’s sympathetic understanding. Women 
who read the book interrupt their reading to ask, in frank admission 
of his accurate psychology, “How could any man interpret so unerringly 
the fluctuations of a woman’s moods?” And these moods range through 
the whole scale of human emotions, from a girl’s vague, idealistic dreams 
on the eve of marriage, to the reckless desperation of the irretrievable, 
or the bigness of soul that makes a supreme sacrifice. There are, in this 
one book, a score of themes from which a Bourget or a Marcel Prévost 
would have wrought an entire novel. Robert Herrick’s earlier tendency 
was toward minuteness of analysis; but from this he has. grown steadily 
away, preferring to give us, so far as feasible, the results rather than the 
process of mental crises. In a few telling, incisive phrases he shows 
luminously the mental and moral state of a man or a woman—and from 
that state you may deduce easily, if it pleases you to trace it backward, 
precisely through what devious path of spiritual and mental agony they 
have reached the present parting of the ways. 
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And perhaps there is no other single quality in Robert Herrick’s 
new volume that is more worthy of praise than his ability to make one 
conscious of the great moment of the trivial, obvious, insistent little 
things of life. The woman who can rise superior to big deceptions cannot 
stand out against the constant irritant of petty selfishness, small mis- 
comprehensions. ‘There is nothing that tells us more plainly of the 
organic lack of harmony between John Long and his wife, Isabelle, than 
the simple statement that it never occurs to him to take a deeper interest 
in her daily tasks and occupations, no matter how momentous they 
may be to her, than to ask perfunctorily whether she has “had a good 
time.” 

There is a temptation to a reviewer to quote at length from the multi- 
tude of luminous summings-up, incisive ironies, vigorous judgments in 
which these pages abound; yet quotation would quite inadequately serve 
the present purpose, which is, first and foremost, to make clear the wide 
sweep of the picture, the impression of urgent, thronging life, the effect 
of many-sidedness to which the book first of all owes its in- 
herent bigness. Mere isolated quotations, unless flung in lavishly 
by the score, would serve only to centre the attention on details, to make 
you think of the book in relation to specific lives and situations—instead 
of thinking of it in the only way that can do it justice: as a huge, pano- 
ramic outlook upon one of the most vital, intimate and fundamental 
relations in the whole scheme of organized society, the relation of 
marriage. 

An answer to the thronging questions which his theme inevitably sug- 
gests Mr. Herrick does not venture to give, rightly deeming that the 
true province of the novelist is to present life, not to preach sermons. 
That the chances for happiness are greater in the wholesome simplicity 
of the woodland and the field than in the turmoil of cities he concedes 
quite frankly; that much is due to blind chance, and must inevitably 
continue to be so, as long as marriages are contracted as now, in funda- 
mental ignorance on the woman’s part of all that marriage really signifies, 
he says over and over again, with all the emphasis of iterated precept and 
example. But after all, what Mr. Herrick individually thinks has as 
little to do with the merits of Together as Emile Zola’s personal views 
have to do with Fécondité or Tolstoy’s with The Kreutzer Sonata. What 
really is of importance is that in Together we have a book of first mag- 
nitude, that handles a momentous theme boldly, wisely, sympathetically, 
and with an insight into racial traits that makes it in the best sense 
a representative American novel. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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THE MONK IN THE KITCHEN 


BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


Order is a lovely thing ; 

On disarray it lays its wing, 

Teaching simplicity to sing. 

It has a meek and lowly grace, 

Quiet as a nun’s face. 

Lo-—I will have thee in this place! 
Tranquil well of deep delight, 
Transparent as the waiter, bright 

All things that shine through thee appear 
As stones through water, sweetly clear. 
Thou clarity, 

That with angelic charity 

Revealest beauty where thou art— 
Spread thyself like a clean pool. 

Then all the things that in thee are 
Shall seem more spiritual and fair, 
Reflections from serener air— 

Sunken shapes of many a star 

In the high heavens set afar. 


II 
Ye stolid, homely, visible things, 
Above you all brood glorious wings 
Of vour deep entities, set high, 
Like slow moons in a hidden sky. 
But vou, their likenesses are spent 
Upon another element. 
Truly ye are but seemings— 
The shadowy cast-off gleamings 
Of bright solidities. Ye seem 
Soft as water, vague as dream, 
Images cast in a shifting stream. 
Lif 
What are ye? 
I know not. 
Brazen pan and iron pot— 
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Yellow brick and gray flag-stone 

That my feet have trod upon— 

Ye seem to me 

Vessels of bright mystery. 

For ye do bear a shape, and so 

Though ye were made by man, I know 
An inner Spirit also made 


And ye his breathings have obeyed. 


IV 
Shape, the strong and aweful Spirit, 
Laid his ancient hand on you. 
He waste chaos doth inherit: 
He can alter and subdue. 
Verily, he doth lift up 
Matter, like a sacred cup. 
Into deep substance he reached, and lo 
Where ye were not, ye were ; and so 
Out of useless nothing, ye 
Groaned and laughed and came to be. 
And I use you, as I can, 
Wonderful uses, made for man, 
Iron pot and brazen pan. 


° V 
What are ye? 
I.know not; 
Nor what I really do 
When I move and govern you. 
There is no small work unto God. 
He requires of us greatness ; 
Of his least creature 
A high angelic nature, 
Stature superb and bright completchess. 
He sets to us no humble duty. 
Each act that he would have us do 
Is haloed round with strangest beauty. 
Terrific deeds and cosmic tasks 
Of his plainest child he asks. 
When I polish the brazen pan 
I hear a creature laugh afar 
In the gardens of a star, 
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And from his burning presence run 

Flaming wheels of many a sun. 

Whoever makes a thing more bright, 

He is an angel of all light. 

When I cleanse this earthen floor 

My spirit leaps to see 

Bright garments trailing over it. 

Wonderful lustres cover it, 

A cleanness made by me. 

Purger of all men’s thoughts and ways, 

With labor do I sound Thy praise, 

My work is done for Thee. 

Whoever makes a thing more bright, 

He is an angel of all light. 

Therefore let me spread abroad 

The beautiful cleanness of my God. 
VI 

One time in the cool of dawn 

Angels came and worked with me: 

The air was soft with many a wing. 

They laughed amid my solitude 

And cast bright looks on everything. 

Sweetly of me did they ask 

That they might do my common task. 

And all were beautiful—but one 

With garments whiter than the sun 

Had such a face 

Of deep, remembered grace, 

That when I saw I eried—“Thou art 

The great Blood-Brother of my heart. 

Where have I seen thee ?”—and he said, 

“When we are dancing round God’s throne, 

How oftén thou art there. 

Beauties from thy hands have flown 

Like white doves wheeling in mid-air. 

Nay—thy soul remembers not? 

Work on, and cleanse thy iron pot.” 


Vil 


What are we? I know not. 


Anna Hempstead Branch. 





THE POINT OF HONOR? 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


II 


LikurENANT ])’'Huspert passed through the silent house and con- 
gratulated himself upon the dusk concealing his gory hands and scratched 
face from the passers-by. But this story could by no means be concealed. 
He dreaded the discredit and ridicule above everything and was painfully 
aware of sneaking through the back streets to his quarters. In one of 
these quiet side streets the sounds of a flute coming out of the open 
window of a lighted upstairs reom in a modest house interrupted his 


dismal reflections. It was being played with a deliberate persevering 
virtuosity, and through the fioritures of the tune one could even hear the 
thump, thump of the foot beating time on the floor. 

Lieutenant D’Hubert shouted a name, which was that of an army 
surgeon whom he knew fairly well. The sounds of the flute ceased and 
the musician appeared at the window, his instrument still in his hand, 
peering into the street. 

“Who calls? You, D’Hubert! What brings you this way?” 

He did not like to be disturbed at the hour when he was playing the 
flute. He was a man whose hair had turned gray already in the thank- 
less task of tying up wounds on battlefields where others reaped advance- 
ment and glory. 

“T want you to go at once and see Feraud. You know Lieutenant 
Feraud? He lives down the second street. It’s but a step from here.” 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“Wounded.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure!” cried D’Hubert. “I come from there.” 

“That’s amusing,” said the elderly surgeon. Amusing was his fa- 
vorite word ; but the expression of his face when he pronounced it never 
corresponded. He was a stolid man. “Come in,” he added. “I'll get 
ready in a moment.” 

“Thanks. I will. I want to wash my hands in your room.” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert found the surgeon occupied in unscrewing his 
flute and packing the pieces methodically in a velvet lined case. He 
turned his head. 

Wopyright, 1907-1908, by Joseph Conrad. 
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“Water there—in the corner. Your hands do want washing.” 

“I’ve stopped the bleeding,” said Lieutenant D’Hubert. “But you 
had better make haste. It’s rather more than ten minutes ago, you know.” 

The surgeon did not hurry his movements. 

“What’s the matter? Dressing came off? That’s amusing. I’ve 
been in the hospital all day, but I’ve been told that he hadn’t a scratch.” 

“Not the same duel probably,” growled moodily Lieutenant D’ Hubert, 
wiping his hands on a coarse towel. 

“Not the same . . . What? Another! It would take the very devil 
to make me go out twice on one day.” He looked narrowly at Lieutenant 
D’Hubert. “How did you come by that scratched face? Both sides, too 
—and symmetrical. It’s amusing.” 

“Very,” snarled Lieutenant D’Hubert. “And you will find his slashed 
arm amusing, too. It will keep you amused for quite a long time.” 

The doctor was inwardly mystified and impressed by the brusque bit- 
terness of Lieutenant D’Hubert’s tone. They left the house together, 
and in the street he was still more mystified by his conduct. 

“Aren’t you coming with me?” he asked. 

“No,” said Lieutenant D’Hubert. “You can find the house by your- 
self. The front door will be open very likely.” 

“All right. Where’s his room?” 

“Ground floor. But you had better go right through and look in the 
garden first.” 

This astonishing piece of information made the surgeon go off with- 
out further parley. Lieutenant D’Hubert regained his quarters nursing 
a hot and uneasy indignation. He dreaded the chaff of his comrades 
almost as much as the anger of his superiors. He felt as though he had 
been entrapped into a damaging exposure. The truth was confoundly 
grotesque and embarrassing to justify, even putting aside the irregularity 
of the combat itself, which made it come abominably near a criminal of- 
fence. Like all men without much imagination, which helps so much the 
processes of reflective thought, Lieutenant D’Hubert became frightfully 
harassed by the obvious aspects of his predicament. He was certainly 
glad that he had not killed Lieutenant Feraud outside all rules and 
without the regular witnesses proper to such a transaction. Uncommonly 
glad. At the same time he felt as though he would have liked to wring 
his neck for him without ceremony. 

He was still under the sway of these contradictory sentiments when 
the surgeon amateur of the flute came to see him. More than three days 
had elapsed. Lieutenant D’ Hubert was no longer officier d’ordonnance to 
the general commanding the division. He had been sent back to his 
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regiment. And he was resuming his connection with the soldiers’ mili- 
tary family by being shut up in close confinement, not at his own quar- 
ters in town, but in a room in the barracks. Owing to the gravity of the 
incident access was forbidden to his comrades. He did not know what 
had happened, what was being said or what was being thought. The 
arrival of the surgeon was a most unexpected thing to the worried cap- 
tive. The amateur of the flute began by explaining that he was there 
only by a special grace of the colonel, who had thought fit to relax the 
general isolation order in his favor for this one occasion. 

“I represented to him that it would be only just to give you authentic 
news of your adversary,” he continued. “You'll be glad to hear he’s 
getting better fast.” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert’s face exhibited no conventional signs of glad- 
ness. He continued to walk the floor of the dusty bare room. 

“Take this chair, doctor,” he mumbled. 

The doctor sat down. 

“This affair is variously appreciated—in town and in the army. In 
fact, the diversity of opinions is amusing.” 

“Ts it?” mumbled Lieutenant D’Hubert, tramping steadily from wall 
to wall. But within himself he marvelled that some people could have 
two opinions on the matter. The surgeon continued : 

“Of course, as the real facts are not known - 

“T should have thought,” interrupted D’Hubert, “that the fellow 
would have put you in possession of the facts.” 

“He did say something,” admitted the other, “the first time I saw 
him. And by the by, I did find him in the garden. The thump on the 
back of his head had made him a little incoherent then. Afterward he 
was rather reticent than otherwise.” 

“TDidn’t think he would have the grace to be ashamed,” grunted 
D’ Hubert, who had stood still for a moment. He resumed his pacing 
while the doctor murmured: 

“Tt’s very amusing. Ashamed? Shame was not exactly his frame of 
mind. However, you may look at the matter otherwise Pes 

“What are you talking about? What matter?” asked D’Hubert, with 
a sidelong look in passing at the heavy-faced, gray-haired figure seated 
on a wooden chair. 


“Whatever it is,” said the surgeon, “I wouldn’t pronounce an opinion 


on your conduct - 


“By heavens, you had better not!” burst out D’Hubert. 
“There! There! Don’t be so quick in flourishing the sword. It 
doesn’t pay in the long run. Understand once for all that I would not 
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carve any of you youngsters except with the tools of my trade. But my 
advice is good. Moderate your temper. If you go on like this you will 
make for yourself an ugly reputation.” 


“Go ontike what?” demanded Lieutenant D’ Hubert, stopping short, 
quite startled. “I! I! make for myself a reputation . . . What do 
you imagine P 

“I told you I don’t wish to judge of the rights and wrongs of this 
incident. It’s not my business. Nevertheless . . .” 

“What on earth has he been telling you?” interrupted Lieutenant 
D’ Hubert in a sort of awed scare. 

“f told you already that at first when I picked him up in the garden 
he was incoherent. Afterward he was naturally reticent. But I gather 
at least that he could not help himself . . .” 

“He couldn’t!” shouted Lieutenant D’Hubert. Then lowering his 
voice. “And what about me? Could I help myself?” 

The surgeon rose. His thoughts were running upon the flute, his 
constant companion with a consoling voice. In the vicinity of field am- 
bulances, after twenty-four hours’ hard work, he had been known to 
trouble with its sweet sounds the horrible stillness of battlefields given 
over to silence and the dead. The solacing hour of his daily life was 
approaching, and in peace time he held on to the minutes as a miser to his 
hoard. 

“Of course! Of course!” he said perfunctorily. “You would think 
so. It’s amusing. However, being perfectly neutral and friendly to 
you both, I have consented to deliver to you his message. Say that I 
am humoring an invalid if you like. He says that this affair is by no 
means at an end. He intends to send you his seconds directly he has 
regained his strength—providing of course the army is not on the field at 
that time.” : 

“He intends—does he? Why certainly,” spluttered Lieutenant 
D’Hubert passionately. The secret of the exasperation was not apparent 
to the visitor; but this passion confirmed him in the belief which was 
gaining ground outside that some very serious difference had arisen be- 
tween these two young men. Something serious enough to wear an air 
of mystery. Some fact of the utmost gravity. To settle their urgent dif- 
ference about that fact those two young men had risked being broken 
and disgraced at the outset almost of their career. And he feared that 
the forthcoming inquiry would fail to satisfy the public curiosity. They 
would not take the public into their confidence as to that something 
which had passed between them of a nature so outrageous as to make them 
face a charge of murder—neither more nor less. But what could it be? 
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The surgeon was not very curious by temperament ; but that question 
haunting his mind caused him twice that evening to hold the instrument 
off his lips and sit silent for a whole minute—right in the middle of a 
tune—trying to form a plausible conjecture. 

He succeeded in this object no better than the rest of the garrison 
and the whole of society. Those two young officers of no especial conse- 
quence became objects of conversation in certain circles. Madame de 
Lionne’s salon was the centre of ingenious surmises and speculative opin- 
ions. She herself was for a time assailed with discreet inquiries, as the 
last person known to have spoken to these unhappy and reckless young 
men before they went out together from her house to a savage encounter 
with swords, at dusk, in a private garden. She protested she had noticed 
nothing unusual in their demeanor. Lieutenant Feraud had been visibly 
annoyed. She saw nothing strange in that. No man likes to be dis- 
turbed in a conversation’ with a lady reputed for her elegance and sensi- 
bility. But in truth the subject bored her, since her personality could by 
no stretch of imagination be connected with this affair. And it irritated 
her to hear it advanced that there might have been some woman in the 
ease. This irritation arose not from her elegance or sensibility, but from 
a more instinctive side of her nature. It became so great at last that she 
peremptorily forbade the subject to be mentioned under her roof. Near 
her couch the prohibition was obeyed, but further off in the salon the 
pall of the imposed silence continued to be lifted more or less. A per- 
sonage with a long pale face resembling the countenance of a sheep 
opined, shaking his head, that it was a quarrel of long standing envenomed 
by time. It was objected to him that the men themselves were too young 
for such a theory to fit their proceedings. They belonged also to different 
and distant parts of France. There were physical impossibilities. But 
a subcommissary of the Intendence, an agreeable and cultivated man in 
keysermere breeches, Hessian boots, and a blue coat embroidered with 
silver lace, who affected to believe in the transmigration of souls, sug- 
gested that the two had met perhaps in some previous existence. The 
feud was in the forgotten past. It might have been something quite in- 
conceivable in the present state of their being, but their souls remem- 
bered the animosity and manifested an instinctive antagonism. He de- 
veloped his theme jocularly. Yet the affair was so absurd from the 
worldly, the military, the honorable, or the prudential point of view that 


this weird explanation seemed rather more reasonable than any other. 
The two officers had confided nothing definite to any one. Resent- 

ment, humiliation at having been worsted arms in hand, ind an uneasy 

feeling of having been involved into a scrape by the injustice of fate 
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kept Lieutenant Feraud savagely dumb. He mistrusted the sympathy 
of mankind. ‘That would of course go to that dandified staff officer. 
Lying in bed he raved to himself in his mind, or aloud to the pretty maid, 
who ministered to his needs with devotion and listened to his horrible im- 
precations with alarm. That Lieutenant D’Hubert should be made to 
“pay for it,” whatever it was, seemed to her just and natural. Her prin- 
cipal concern was that Lieutenant Feraud should not excite himself. He 
appeared so wholly admirable and fascinating to the humility of her heart 
that her only concern was to see him get well quickly, even if it were only 
to resume his visits to Madame de Lionne’s salon. 

Lieutenant D’Hubert kept silent for the immediate reason that there 
was no one except a surly young soldier servant to speak to. But he was 
not anxious for the opportunities of which his severe arrest deprived him. 
He would only have been uncommunicative, first from dread of ridicule. 
He was aware that the episode, so grave professionally, had its comic side. 
When reflecting upon it he still felt that he would like to wring Lieuten- 
ant Feraud’s neck for him. But this formula was figurative rather than 
precise and expressed more a state of mind than an actual physical im- 
pulse. At the same time there was in that young man a feeling of com- 
radeship and kindness which made him unwilling to make the position of 
Lieutenant Feraud worse than it was. He did not want to talk at large 
about this wretched affair. At the inquiry he would have of course to 
speak the truth in self-defence. This prospect vexed him. 

But no inquiry took place. The army took the field instead. Lieu- 
tenant D’Hubert, liberated without remark, marched with his regiment ; 
and Lieutenant Feraud, his arm still in a sling, rode unquestioned with 
his squadron to complete his convalescence in the smoke of battle-fields 
and the fresh air of night bivouacs. This bracing treatment suited him 
so well that at the first rumor of an armistice being signed he could 
turn without misgivings to the thought of his private warfare. 

This time it was to be regular warfare. He sent two friends to Lieu- 
tenant D’Hubert, whose regiment was stationed only a very few miles 
away. Those friends had asked no questions of their principal. “I owe 
him one, to that pretty staff officer,” he had said grimly, and they went 
away quite contentedly on their mission. Lieutenant D’Hubert had no 
difficulty in finding two friends equally discreet and lightheartedly de- 
voted to their principal. ‘“There’s a sort of crazy fellow whom I must 
make hear reason,” he had curtly declared, and they asked for no better 
reasons. 

On these grounds an encounter with duelling swords was arranged 
one early morning in a convenient field. At the third set-to Lieutenant 
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D’ Hubert found himself lying on his back on the dewy grass with a hole 
in his side. A serene sun rising over a German landscape of meadows 
and woods hung on his left. A surgeon—not the flute player but an- 
other—was bending over him feeling around the wound. 

“Narrow squeak. But it will be nothing,” he pronounced. 

Lieutenant D’Hubert heard these words with pleasure. One of his 
seconds, the one who, sitting on the wet grass, was sustaining his head on 
his lap, said: 

“The fortune of war, mon pauvre vieux. What will you have? You 
had better make it up like two good fellows. Do!” 

“You don’t know what you ask,” murmured Lieutenant D’Hubert in 
a feeble voice. “However if he . 

In another part of the meadow the seconds of Lieutenant Feraud 
were urging him to go over and shake hands with his adversary. 

“You have paid him off now—que diable! It’s the proper thing to do. 
This D’Hubert is a decent fellow.” 

“IT know the decency of these Generals’ pets!” muttered Lieutenant 
Feraud through his teeth for all answer. The sombre expression of his 
face, impressing his friends, discouraged further efforts at reconciliation. 
The seconds bowing from a-distance took their men off the field. In the 
afternoon Lieutenant D’Hubert, very popular as a good comrade uniting 
great bravery with a frank and equable temper, had many visitors. It was 
remarked that Lieutenant Feraud did not as customary show himself 
much abroad to receive the felicitations of his friends. They would not 
have failed him, because he too was liked by many for the exuberance of 
his southern nature and the fierce simplicity of character. In all the 
places where officers were in the habit of assembling at end of the day, the 
duel of the morning was talked over from every point of view. Though 
Lieutenant D’Hubert had got worsted this time, his sword play was com- 
mended. No one could deny that it was very close, very scientific. If he 
got touched it was because he wished to spare his adversary. On the 
other hand the vigor and dash of Lieutenant Feraud’s attack were pro- 
nounced irresistible. 

The merits of the two officers as combatants were frankly discussed, 
but their attitude to each other after the duel was criticized but lightly 
and with caution. It was irreconcilable and that was to be regretted. 
But after all they knew best what the care of their honor dictated. It 
was not a matter for their comrades to pry into overmuch. As ‘to the 
origin of the quarrel the general impression was that it dated from the 
time they were holding garrison in Strasburg. But the musical surgeon 
shook his head at that. It went much further back, he hinted discreetly. 
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“Why! You must know the whole story!” cried several voices eager 
with curiosity. “What was it?” 

He raised his eyes from his glass deliberately and said: 

“Even if I knew ever so well you can’t expect me to tell you, since 
both the principals choose to say nothing.” 

He got up and went out, leaving the sense of mystery behind him. 
He could not stay, because the witching hour of flute playing was drawing 
near. After he had gone a very young officer observed solemnly: 

“Obviously! His lips are sealed.” 

Nobody questioned the high correctness of that view. Somehow it 
added to the impressiveness of the affair. Several older officers of both 
regiments, prompted by nothing but sheer kindness and love of harmony, 
proposed to form a Court of Honor to which the two officers would leave 
the task of their reconciliation. Unfortunately they began by approach- 
ing Lieutenant Feraud. The assumption was that having just scored 
heavily he would be found placable and disposed to moderation. 

The reasoning was sound enough. Nevertheless the move turned 
out unfortunate. In that relaxation of moral fibre which is brought 
about by the ease of soothed vanity Lieutenant Feraud had condescended 
in the secret of his heart to review the case, and even to doubt, not the 
justice of his cause, but the absolute sagacity of his conduct. This being 
so he was disinclined to talk about it. The suggestion of the regimental 
wise men put him in a difficult position. He was disgusted, and this dis- 
gust, by a sort of paradoxical logic, reawakened his animosity against 
Lieutenant D’Hubert. Was he to be pestered with this fellow forever ? 
The fellow who had an infernal knack of getting round people somehow. 
On the other hand it was difficult to refuse point blank that sort of 
mediation sanctioned by the code of honor. 

He met the difficulty by an attitude of fierce reserve. He twisted 
his moustache and used vague words. His case was perfectly clear. 
He was not ashamed to present it. Neither was he afraid to defend 
it personally. He did not see any reason to jump at the suggestion 
before ascertaining how his adversary was likely to take it. 

Later in the day, his exasperation growing upon him, he was heard 
in a public place saying sardonically that it would be the very luckiest 
thing for Lieutenant D’Hubert, since next time of meeting he need 
not hope to get off with a mere trifle of three weeks in bed. 

This boastful phrase might have been prompted by the most profound 
Machiavellism. Southern natures hide often under the outward im- 
pulsiveness of action and speech a certain amount of astuteness. 

Feraud, mistrusting the justice of men, by no means desired a Court 
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of Honor. And these words according so well with his temperament 
had also the merit of serving his turn. Whether calculated or not, they 
found their way before four and twenty hours had elapsed into Lieu- 
tenant D’Hubert’s bedroom. In consequence Lieutenant D’ Hubert, sit- 
ting propped up with pillows, received the overtures made to him next 
day by the statement that the affair was of a nature which could not 
bear discussion. 

The pale face of the wounded officer, his weak voice, which he had 
yet to use cautiously, and the courteous but adamantine dignity of his 
tone, had a great effect on his hearers. Reported outside, all this did 
more for deepening the mystery than the past vaporings of Lieutenant 
leraud. This last was greatly relieved at the issue. He began to enjoy 
the state of general wonder and was pleased to add to it by assuming 
an attitude of fierce discretion. 

The colonel of Lieutenant D’Hubert’s regiment was a gray-haired, 
weather-beaten warrior, who took a simple view of his responsibilities. 
“IT can’t”—he thought to himself—“let the best of my subalterns get dam- 
aged like this for nothing. I must get to the bottom of this affair pri- 
vately. He must speak out, if the devil were in it. The colonel is a 
father—que diable!” And indeed he loved all his men with as much 
affection as a father of a large family can feel for every individual mem- 
ber of it. If human beings by an oversight of Providence came into 
the world in a state of civilians they were born again into a regiment 
as infants are born into a family and it was that birth alone which 
really counted. 

At the sight of Lieutenant D’Hubert standing before him bleached 
and hollow-eyed, the heart of the old warrior melted within him with 
genuine compassion. All his affection for the regiment, that body of 
men which he held in his hand to launch forward and draw back, who 
had given him his rank, ministered to his pride, and commanded his 
thoughts, seemed centred for a moment on the person of the most promis- 
ing subaltern. He cleared his throat in a threatening manner and 
frowned terribly. 

“You must understand,” he began, “that I don’t care a rap for 
the life of a single man in the regiment. You know that I would send 
the seven hundred and forty-eight of you men and horses into the pit of 
perdition with no more compunction than 1 would kill a fly.” 

“Yes, colonel. You would be riding at our head,” said Lieutenant 
D’Hubert with a wan smile. 


The colonel, who felt the need of being very diplomatic, fairly roared 
at this. 
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“I want you to know, Lieutenant D’Hubert, that I could stand aside 
and see you all riding to Hades if need be. I am a man to do even 
that if the good of the service and my duty to my country required 
it from me. But that’s unthinkable; so don’t you even hint at such a 
thing.” 

He glared awfully, but his tone softened. “There’s some milk yet 
about that moustache of yours, my boy. You don’t know what a man 
like me is capable of. I would hide behind a haystack if. . . . Don’t 
grin at me, sir. How dare you? If this was not a private conversation 
I would . . . Look here. I am responsible for the proper expenditure 
of lives under my command for the glory of our country and the honor 
of the regiment. Do you understand that? Well, then, what do you 
mean by letting yourself be spitted like this by that fellow of the 7th 
Hussars? It’s simply disgraceful.” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert, who expected another sort of conclusion, fel: 
vexed beyond all measure. His shoulders moved slightly. He made 
no other answer. He could not ignore his responsibility. ‘The colonel 
softened his glance and lowered his voice. 

“It’s deplorable,” he murmured. And again softly he changed his 
tone. “Come,” he went on persuasively, but with that note of authority 
which dwells in the throat of a good leader of men. “This affair must be 
settled. I desire to be told plainly what it is all about. I demand, as your 
best friend, to know.” 

The compelling power of authority, the softening influence of the 
kindness, affected powerfully a man just risen from a bed of sickness. 
Lieutenant D’Hubert’s hand, which grasped the knob of a stick, trembled 
slightly. But his northern temperament, sentimental, but cautious and 
clearsighted, too, in its idealistic way, predominated over his impulse to 
make a clean breast of the whole deadly absurdity. According to the 
precept of transcendental wisdom he turned his tongue seven times in 
his mouth before he spoke. He made then only a speech of thanks. The 
colonel listened, interested at first, then looked mystified by the persistent 
silence. At last he frowned. 

“You hesitate—mille tonerres! Haven’t I told you that I will conde- 
scend to argue with yvou—as a friend ?” P 

“Yes, colonel,” answered Lieutenant D’Hubert softly. “But I am 
afraid, after you have heard me out as a friend, you will take action as 
my superior officer.” 

The attentive colonel snapped his jaws. 

“Well, what of that?” he said frankly. “Is it so damnably disgrace- 
ful ?” 
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“It is not,” negatived Lieutenant D’Hubert in a faint but firm 
voice. 

“Of course I will act for the good of the service. Nothing can pre- 
vent me doing that. What do you think I want to be told for?” 

“I know it is not from idle curiosity,” protested Lieutenant 
D’Hubert. “I know you will act wisely. But what about the good 
fame of the regiment?” 

“It cannot be affected by any youthful folly of a lieutenant,” the 
colonel said severely. 

“No. It cannot be. But it can be by evil tongues. It will be said 
that a lieutenant of the 4th Hussars, afraid of meeting his adversary, is 
hiding behind his colonel. And that would be worse than hiding be- 
hind a haystack—for the good of the service. I cannot afford to do 
that, colonel.” 

“Nobody would dare to say anything of the kind,” began the colonel 
very fiercely, but ended the phrase in an uncertain note. The bravery 
of Lieutenant D’Hubert was well known. But the colonel was well 
aware that the duelling courage, the single combat courage, is rightly 


or wrongly supposed to be courage of a special sort. And it was emi- 
nently necessary that an officer of his regiment should possess every kind 
of courage—and prove it too. The colonel stuck out his lower lip and 


looked far away with a peculiar glazed stare. This was the expression 
of his perplexity, an expression practically unknown to his regiment. 
For perplexity is a sentiment which is incompatible with the rank of 
Colonel of Cavalry. The colonel himself was overcome by the unpleasant 
novelty of the sensation. As he was not accustomed to think except on 
professional matters connected with the welfare of men and horses and 
the proper use thereof on the field of glory, his intellectual efforts degen- 
erated into mere mental repetitions of profane language. “Mille 
tonerres! . . . Sacré nom denom. , . . ” he thought. 

Lieutenant D’ Hubert coughed painfully, and added in a weary voice: 

“There will be plenty of evil tongues to say that I’ve been cowed. 
And I am sure you will not expect me to pass that over. I may find 
mvself suddenly with a dozen duels on my hands instead of that one 
affair.” 

The direct simplicity of this argument came home to the colonel’s 
understanding. He looked at his subordinate fixedly. 

“Sit down, lieutenant,” he said gruffly. “This is the very devil of 

Sit down.” 

“Mon colonel,” D’Hubert began again, “I am not afraid of evil 

tongues. There’s a way of silencing them. But there’s myself, too. I 
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wouldn’t be able to shake off the notion that I’ve ruined a brother 
officer. Whatever action you take, it is bound to go further. The inquiry 
has been dropped—let it rest now. It would have been the end of 
Feraud.” 

“Hey? What? Did he behave so badly?” 

“Yes. It was pretty bad,” muttered Lieutenant D’Hubert. Being 
still very weak, he felt a disposition to cry. 

As the other man did not belong to his own regiment, the colonel 
had no difficulty in believing this. He began to pace up and down the 
room. He was a good chief and a man capable of discreet sympathy. 
But he was human in other ways, too, and they were apparent because 
he was not capable of artifice. 

“The very devil, lieutenant,” he blurted out in the innocence of his 
heart, “is that I have declared my intention to get to the bottom of this 
affair. And when a colonel says something . . . you see... . ” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert broke in earnestly. 

“Let me entreat you, colonel, to be satisfied with taking my word 
of honor that I was put into a damnable position where I had no 
option. I had no choice whatever, consistent with my dignity as a man 
and an officer. . . . After all, colonel, this fact is the very bottom of 
this affair. Here you’ve got it. The rest is a mere detail... . ” 

The colonel stopped short. ‘The reputation of Lieutenant D’Hubert 
for good sense and good temper weighed in the balance. A cool head, 
a warm heart—open as the day. Always correct in his behavior. One 
had to trust him. The colonel repressed manfully an immense curiosity. 

“H’m! You aftirm that as a man and an officer . . . No option? 
Eh?” 

“As an officer, an officer of the 4th Hussars, too,” repeated D’ Hubert, 
“T had not. And that is the bottom of the affair, colonel.” 

“Yes. But still I don’t see why to one’s colonel. . . . A colonel is 
a father—que diable !” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert ought not to have been allowed out as yet. 
He was becoming aware of his physical insufficiency with humiliation 
and despair. But the morbid obstinacy of an invalid possessed him; and 
at the same time he felt with dismay his eyes filling with water. This 
trouble seemed too big to handle. <A tear fell down the thin, pale cheek 
of Lieutenant D’Hubert. The colonel turned his back on him hastily. 
You could have heard a pin drop. 

“This is some silly woman story—is it not?” 

The chief spun round to seize the truth, which is not a beautiful 
shape living in a well, but a shy bird best caught by stratagem. This was 
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the last move of the colonel’s diplomacy. And he saw the truth shining 
unmistakably in the gesture of Lieutenant D’Hubert, raising his weak 
arms and his eyes to heaven in supreme protest. 

“Not a woman affair—eh?” growled the colonel, staring hard. “I 
don’t ask you who or where. All I want to know is whether there is a 
woman in it?” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert’s arms dropped and his weak voice was patheti- 
cally broken. 

“Nothing of the kind, mon colonel.” 

“On your honor,” insisted the old warrior. 

“On my honor.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel thoughtfully and bit his lip. The 
arguments of Lieutenant D’Hubert, helped by his liking for the person, 
had convinced him. On the other hand it was highly improper that his 
intervention, of which he had made no secret, should produce no visible 
result. He kept Lieutenant D’Hubert a few minutes longer and dis- 
missed him kindly. 

“Take a few days more in bed, lieutenant. What the devil does the 
surgeon mean by reporting you fit for duty?” 

On coming out of the colonel’s quarters Lieutenant D’Hubert said 
nothing to the friend who was waiting outside to take him home. He 
said nothing to anybody. Lieutenant D’Hubert made no confidences. 
But in the evening of that day the colonel, strolling under the elms grow- 
ing near his quarters, in the company of his second in command of the 
regiment, opened his lips. 

“T’ve got to the bottom of this affair,” he remarked. 

The lieutenant-colonel, a dry brown chip of a man with short side 
whiskers, pricked up his ears at that without letting a sign of curiosity 
escape him. 

“Tt’s no trifle,” added the colonel oracularly. The other waited for 
a long while before he murmured: 

“Tndeed, sir. 

“No trifle,” repeated the colonel, looking straight before him. ' “I’ve 
however forbidden D’Hubert either to send to or receive a challeng 
from Feraud for the next twelve months.” 

He had imagined this prohibition to save the prestige a colonel 


9 


should have. The result of it was to give an official seal to the mvs- 
tory surrounding this deadly quarrel. Lieutenant D’Hubert repelled by 


an impassive silence al] attempts to worm the truth out of him. Lien- 


tenant Feraud, secretly uneasy at first, regained his assurance as time 
went on. He disguised his ignorance of the meaning of the imposed 
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truce by little sardonic laughs as though he were amused by what he 
intended to keep to himself. “But what will you do?” his chums used 
to ask him. He contented himself by replying “Qui vivra verra” with 
a little truculent air. And everybody admired his discretion. 

Before the end of the truce Lieutenant D’Hubert got his promotion. 
It was well earned, but somehow no one seemed to expect the event. 
When Lieutenant Feraud heard of it at a gathering of officers he mut- 
tered through his teeth, “Is that so?” Unhooking his sword from a 
peg near the door he buckled it on carefully and left the company with- 
out another word. He walked home with measured steps, struck a 
light with his flint and steel, and lit his tallow candle. Then snatching 
an unlucky glass tumbler off the mantelpiece, he dashed it violently on 
the floor. 


Now D’Hubert was an officer of superior rank—there could be no 
question of a duel. Neither could send or receive a challenge without 
rendering himself amenable to a court martial. It was not to be thought 
of. Lieutenant Feraud, who for many days now had experienced no 
real desire to meet Lieutenant D’Hubert arms in hand, chafed at the 
systematic injustice of fate. “Does he think he will escape me in that 
way?” he thought indignantly. He saw in it an intrigue, a conspiracy, 


a cowardly manceuvre. That colonel knew what he was doing. He 
had hastened to recommend him for promotion. It was outrageous that 
a man should be able to avoid the consequences of his acts in such a 
dark and tortuous manner. . 

Of a happy-go-lucky disposition, of a temperament more pugnacious 
than military, Lieutenant Feraud had been content to give and receive 
blows for sheer love of armed strife and without much thought of ad- 
vancement. But now an urgent desire of promotion sprang up in his 
breast. This fighter by vocation resolved in his mind to seize showy 
occasions and to court the favorable opinion of his chiefs like a mere 
worldling. He knew he was as brave as any one and never doubted his 
personal charm. It would be easy, he thought. Nevertheless neither the 
bravery nor the charm seemed to work very swiftly. Lieutenant Feraud’s 
engaging careless truculence of a “beau sabreur” underwent a change. 
He began to make bitter allusions to “clever fellows who stick at noth- 
ing to get on.” The army was full of them, he would say; you had only 
to look round. But all the time he had in view one person only, his 
adversary D’Hubert. Once he confided to an appreciative friend: “You 
see, I don’t know how to fawn on the right sort of people. It isn’t 
in me.” 

He did not get his step till a week after Austerlitz. The light cavalry 


eo 
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of the Grand Army had its hands very full of interesting work for a little 
while. But directly the pressure of professional occupation had been 
eased by the armistice, Captain Feraud took measures to arrange a meet- 
ing without loss of time. “I know my man,” he observed grimly. “If 
1 don’t look sharp he will take care to get himself promoted over the 
heads of a dozen better men than himself. He’s got the knack of that 
sort of thing.” 

This duel was fought in Silesia. If not fought out to a finish it was 
at any rate fought to a standstill. The weapon was the cavalry sabre, 
and the skill, the science, the vigor, and the determination displayed by 
the adversaries compelled the outspoken admiration of the beholders. 
It became the subject of talk on both shores of the Danube and as far 
as the garrisons of Gratz and Larbach. They crossed blades seven times. 
Both had many slight cuts—mere scratches which bled profusely. Both 
refused to have the combat stopped, time after time, with what appeared 
the most deadly animosity. This appearance was caused on the part of 
Captain D’Hubert by a rational desire to be done once for all with 
this worry—on the part of Feraud by a tremendous exaltation of his 
pugnacious instincts and the incitement of wounded vanity. At last, 
dishevelled, their shirts in rags, covered with gore, and hardly able to 
stand, they were carried forcibly off the field by their marvelling and 
horrified seconds. Later on, besieged by comrades avid of details, these 
gentlemen declared that they could not have allowed that sort of 
butchery to goon. Asked whether the quarrel was settled this time, they 
gave it out as their conviction that it was a difference which could 
only be settled by one of the parties remaining lifeless on the ground. 
The sensation spread from army to army corps and penetrated at last to 
the smallest detachments of the troops cantonned between the Rhine and 
the Save. In the cafés in Vienna where the victors took their ease 
it was generally estimated from details to hand that the adversaries 
would be able to meet again in three weeks’ time on the outside. Some- 
thing really transcendent in the way of duelling was expected. 

These expectations were brought to naught by the necessities of the 
service, which separated the two officers. No official notice had been taken 
of their quarrel. It was now the property of the army and not to be 
meddled with lightly. But the story of the duel, or rather their duelling 
propensities, must have stood somewhat in the way of their advancement, 
because they were still captains when they came together again during 
the war with Prussia. Detached north after Jena with the army com- 
manded by Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, they entered 
Lubeck together. It was only after the occupation of that town that 
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Captain Feraud had leisure to consider his future conduct, in view of the 
fact that Captain D’Hubert had been given the position of third aide-de- 
camp to the marshal. He considerd it a great part of a night and in 
the morning summoned his sympathetic friends. 

“I’ve been thinking it over calmly,” he said, gazing at them with 
bloodshot, tired eyes. “I see that I must get rid of that intriguing per- 
sonage. Here he’s managed to sneak on to the personal staff of the 
marshal. It’s a direct provocation to me. I can’t tolerate a situation 
in which I am exposed any day to receive an order through him. And 
God knows what order too! ‘That sort of thing has happened once 
before—and that’s once too often. He understands this perfectly, never 
fear. I can’t tell you more. Now go. You know what it is you have 
to do.” 

This encounter took place outside the town of Lubeck on very open 
ground selected with special care in deference to the general sense of 
the cavalry division belonging to the army corps that this time the two 
officers should meet on horseback. After all, this duel was a cavalry 
affair, and to persist in fighting on foot would look like a slight on 
one’s own arm of the service. The seconds, startled by the unusual 
nature of the suggestion, hastened to refer to their principals. Captain 
Feraud jumped at it with savage alacrity. For some obscure reason, 
depending no doubt on his psychology, he imagined himself invincible 
on horseback. All alone within the four walls of his room he rubbed 
his hands and muttered triumphantly to himeslf, “Aha! My staff officer, 
I've got you now.” 

Captain D’Hubert, on his side, after staring hard for a considerable 
time at his bothered seconds, shrugged his shoulders slightly. He had 
attained to this in regard to the affair—a state of resignation. It had 
hopelessly and unreasonably complicated his existence for him and one 
absurdity more or less in the development did not matter. All absurdity 
was distasteful to him, but urbane as ever he produced a faintly ironic 
smile and said in his calm voice: 

“Tt certainly will do away to some extent with the monotony of the 
thing.” 

But left to himself, he sat down at a table and took his head into 
his hands. He had not spared himself of late and the marshal had been 
working his aide-de-camp particularly hard. The last three weeks of 
campaigning in horrible weather had affected his health. He suffered 
from a sort of permanent stitch-wounded side when overtired and that 
uncomfortable sensation always depressed him. “Tt’s that brute’s doing,” 
he thought bitterly. 
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But what depressed him most was a letter from home announcing 
that his only sister was going to be married. He reflected that from 
the time she was nineteen and he twenty-six, when he went away to 
garrison life in Strasburg, he had had but two short glimpses of her. 
They had been great friends and confidants—and now they were going 
to give her away to a man whom he did not know, a very worthy fellow, 
no doubt, but not half good enough for her. He would never see his old 
Léonie again. She had a capable little head and plenty of tact; sh 
would know how to manage the fellow, to be sure. He was easy about 
her happiness, but he felt ousted from the first place in her affection, 
which had been his ever since the girl could speak. And a melancholy 
regret of the days of his childhood settled upon Captain D’Hubert, third 
aide-de-camp to the Prince Ponte Corvo. 

He pushed aside the letter of congratulation he had begun to write 
as in duty bound, but without pleasure. He took a fresh sheet of paper 
and wrote, “This is my Last Will and Testament.” And looking at 
these words he gave himself up to unpleasant reflection. And a presenti- 
ment that he would never see the scenes of his childhood overcame Cap- 
tain D’Hubert. He jumped up, pushing his chair back, yawned leisurely, 
which demonstrated to himself that he didn’t care anything for presenti- 
ments, and throwing himself on the bed went to sleep. During the night 
he shivered from time to time without waking up. In the morning he 
rode between his two seconds talking of indifferent things and looking 
right and left with apparent detachment. Shrouded in the heavy morn- 
ing mists there were flat green fields bordered by hedges. He leaped 
across a ditch, and saw forms of men with horses moving in the low 
fog. “We will be fighting before a gallery,” he thought to himself. His 


seconds were rather concerned at the state of the atmosphere, but a pale 
and sympathetic sun struggled above the vapors. Captain D’Hubert 


saw three horsemen riding a little apart. It was his adversary and his 
seconds. Captain D’Hubert drew his sabre and assured himself that it 
was properly fastened to his wrist. And now the seconds, who had been 
standing in close group with the heads of their horses together, separated 
at an easy canter. Captain D’Hubert looked at the pale sun, at the 
dismal fields, and the imbecility of his impending fate filled him with 
desolation. Presentiments of death don’t come to a man for nothing, 
he thought at the moment he put spurs to his horse. 

And therefore nobody was more surprised than himself when at 
the very first set-to, Captain Feraud laid himself open to a cut on the 
head extending over the forehead and blinding him with blood and 
ending the combat almost before it had fairly begun. The surprise of 
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Captain Feraud might have been even greater. Captain D’ Hubert, leav- 
ing him swearing horribly and reeling in the saddle between his two 
appalled friends, leaped the ditch again and trotted home with his two 
seconds, who seemed rather awestruck at the speedy issue of that en- 
counter. In the evening Captain D’Hubert finished the congratulatory 
letter on his sister's marriage. He finished it late. It was a long 
letter. Captain D’Hubert gave reins to his fancy. He told his sister 
he would feel rather lonely after this great change in her life. But 
he continued, “the time will come for me, too, to get married. In fact 
| am thinking already of the time when there will be no one left to fight 
in Europe and the time of wars will be over. Then I shall be within 
measurable distance of a marshal’s baton and you will be an experienced 
married woman. You shall look for a wife for me. I will be properly 
bald by then and a little blasé; I will require a young girl, pretty, of 
course, and with a large fortune—you know how to help me to close 
my glorious career with proper splendor befitting my exalted rank.” 
He ended with the information that he had just given a lesson to a worry- 
ing, quarrelsome fellow, who imagined he had a grievance against him. 
“But if you, in the depth of your province,” he continued, “ever hear it 
said that your brother is of a quarrelsome disposition, don’t you believe 
it on any account. There is no saying what gossip from the army may 
reach your innocent ears; whatever you hear, you may assure our father 
that your ever loving brother is not a duelist.”. Then Captain D’Huberi 
crumpled up the sheet of paper with the words “This is my Last Will 
and Testament,” and threw it in the fire with a great laugh at himself. 
He didn’t care a snap for what that lunatic fellow could do. He had sud- 
denly acquired the conviction that this man was utterly powerless to 
affect his life in any sort of way; except perhaps in the way of putting 
a certain special excitement into the delightful gay intervals between 
the- campaigns. 

From this on there were, however, to be no peaceful intervals in the 
career of Captain D’Hubert. He saw the fields of Eyla and Friedland, 
marched and countermarched in the snow, the mud, and the dust of 
Polish plains, picking no distinction and advancement on all the roads 
of Northeastern Europe. Meantime Captain Feraud, dispatched south- 
ward with his regiment, made unsatisfactory war in Spain. When the 
preparations for the Russian campaign began, he was ordered North 
again and left the country of mantillas and oranges without regret. 

The first signs of a not unbecoming baldness added to the lofty 
aspect of Colonel D’Hubert’s forehead. This feature was no longer 
white and smooth as in the days of his youth, and the kindly open glance 
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of his blue eyes had grown a little hard as if from much peering 
through the smoke of battles. ‘The ebony crop on Colonel Feraud’s head, 
coarse and crinkly like a cap of horsehair, showed many silver threads 
about the temples. A guerilla warfare of ambushes and inglorious sur- 
prises had not improved his temper. ‘The beak-like curve of his nose 
was unpleasantly set off by deep folds on each side of his mouth. The 
round orbits of his eyes radiated fine wrinkles. More than ever he re- 
called an irritable and staring fowl. Something like a cross between a 
parrot and an owl. He still manifested an outspoken dislike for “in- 
iriguing fellows.” He seized every opportunity to state that he did not 
pick up his rank in the ante-rooms of marshals. The unlucky persons, 
civil or military, who, with an intention of being pleasant, begged to 
ask Colonel Feraud how he came by that very apparent cut on the 
forehead were astonished to find themselves snubbed in various ways, 
some of which were simply rude and others mysteriously sardonic. 
Young officers were warned kindly by their more experienced comrades 
not to stare at the colonel’s scar. But indeed an officer need have been 
very young in his profession not to have heard of the legendary epi- 
sode of that duel originating in some unforgivable offence. . 

The retreat from Moscow submerged all private feelings in a sea 
of disaster and misery. Colonels without regiments, D’Hubert and 
Feraud carried the musket in the ranks of the sacred battalion—a 
battalion recruited from officers of all arms who had no longer any 
troops to lead. 

In that battalion force-promoted colonels did duty as sergeants. The 
generals captained the companies. A marshal of France, Prince of the 
Empire, commanded the whole. All carried muskets picked up on the 
road and cartridges taken from the dead. In the general destruction of 
the bonds of discipline and duty holding together the companies, the 
battalions, the regiments, the army corps of an armed host, this body 
of men put their pride in preserving some semblance of order and 
formation. The only stragglers were those who fell out to give up 
to the frost their exhausted souls. They plodded on doggedly, stumbling 
over the corpses of men, the carcases of horses, the fragments of gun 
carriages covered by the white winding sheet of the great disaster. 
Their passage did not disturb the mortal silence of the plains shining 
with a livid light under a sky the color of ashes. Whirlwinds of snow 
ran along the fields, broke against the dark column enveloped in a tur- 
moil of flying icicles, and subsided, disclosing it creeping on with a slow 
movement without the swing and rhythm of the military pace. They 
struggled onward, exchanging neither words nor looks—whole ranks 
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marched, touching elbows day after day without raising their eyes, as 
if lost in despairing reflections. On calm days, in the dumb black 
forests of pines, the cracking of overloaded branches was the only 
sound heard. The first soughing of the wind filled all the hearts with 
infinite dread, the weary dread of endless suffering. Often from day- 
break to dusk no one spoke in the whole column. It was like a march 
of emaciated corpses toward a distant grave. Only an alarm of Cos- 
sacks could restore to these spectres a semblance of martial animation. 
The battalion deployed, faced about, or formed a square under the end- 
less fluttering of snowflakes. A cloud of horsemen with fur caps on their 
heads, levelling long lances and yelling “Hurrah! Hurrah!”, whirled 
around their menacing immobility, whence with deadened detonations 
hundreds of dark red flames darted through the air thick with snow. 
In a very few moments the horsemen would disappear, as if carried off, 
yelling in the gale, and the battalion would stand still alone in the bliz- 
zard listening to the wind searching their very hearts. Then with a cry 
or two of “Vive l’Empereur,” it would resume its march, leaving behind 
a few dark bodies lying prostrate and a few stains of frozen blood 
on the white ground. 

Though often marching in the ranks or skirmishing in the woods 
side by side, the two officers ignored each other; this was not so much 
from inimical intention as from a very real indifference. All their store 
of moral energy was needed for the purpose of keeping them alive under 
the most adverse circumstances that could be imagined: endless bodily 
effort, endless bodily suffering, cold, hunger, fatigue to be borne, the 
terrific enmity of nature to be encountered under a crushing sense of 
general disaster. But neither of them allowed himself to be crushed. 
‘To the last they counted amongst the most active, the least demoralized 
of the battalion; and their vigorous vitality invested them both with the 
appearance of an heroic pair in the eyes of their comrades. Those two 
were supposed to be able to go anywhere, to do anything, to be indomit- 
able together. And they never exchanged a word except one day when, 
skirmishing in front of the battalion against a worrying attack of cal- 
vary, they found themselves cut off by a small party of Cossacks. Sev- 
eral fur-capped, wild-eyed horsemen circled around them brandishing 
their lances in ominous silence. They had no mind to lay down their 
arms and Colonel Feraud suddenly spoke up in a hoarse, growling voice, 
bringing his firelock to the shoulder: 

“You take the nearest brute, Colonel D’Hubert. T’ll take the next 
one. I am a better shot than you are.” 

Colonel D’Hubert only nodded over his levelled musket. Their 
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shoulders were pressed against the trunk of a large pine; in front deep 
snowdrifts protected them from a direct charge. Two carefully aimed 
shots rang out in the frosty air, two Cossacks reeled in their saddles. The 
rest, not thinking the game good enough, closed round their wounded 
comrades and galloped away out of range. The two officers managed 
to rejoin their battalion halted for the night. During that afternoon 
they had leaned upon each other more than once, and toward the end 
Colonel D’Hubert, whose long legs gave him an advantage in walking 
through soft snow, peremptorily took the musket off Colonel Feraud 
and carried it on his shoulders, using his own for a staff. 

On the outskirts of a miserable abandoned village half buried in the 
snow, an old wooden barn burned with a clear and immense flame. The 
sacred battalion of skeletons, muffled in rags, crowding greedily the wind- 
ward side, was stretching hundreds of numbed, bony hands to the blaze. 
Nobody had noted their approach. Before entering the circle of light 
playing on the multitude of sunken, glassy-eyed, starved faces, Colonel 
D’ Hubert spoke in his turn: 

“Here’s your weapon, Colonel Feraud. I can walk better than 
you.” 


(To be continued.) 


AT LETHE 
BY ALICE LENA COLE KLEENE 


If Memory should say, “Of all the days 

That I have garnered thou shalt have but one,” 
What solitary round of cloud and sun 

Would be my choice? This lightly brushed its bays 
Above my brows and poured me wine of praise; 
That found my feet unfaltering to run 

Toward human need; and ere a third was done 

I climbed to peace by sorrow’s holy ways. 


Not these. For since your spirit flashed on mine, 
As orbs a perfect star from out the vast, 
On a dark world to shed its rays divine, 
Then vanish from our vision all too fast, 
The other days, if need be, I resign, 
So may that single moment be my past. 
Alice Lena Cole Kleene. 








SPECIAL ARTICLES 


REMINISCENCES OF FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
BY LOUIS WINDMULLER 


In 1857, when the writer was already established in business, he 
learned by the failure of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company 
how to face difficulties that are apt to confront us on the occasion of al- 
most every panic. 

He drew in current bills some money from a Williamsburgh Bank 
and $100 in gold from the Bank of New York. When subsequently almost 
every financial institution this side of the Rockies closed its doors, the 
writer would play chess in his office with his clerk, while his distracted 
neighbors chased the fleeting shadows of ephemeral bankers. 

Wampum had been discarded; Clearing House certificates had not 
yet been invented and coin was scarce. The circulating medium con- 
sisted of notes issued by banks in different parts of the country, some un- 
der guarantee of a safety fund held by States, others by so-called “free 
banks.” While the former generally passed at their face values, bills of 
the latter, named also “wild cats,” ranged, according to their redemptive 
qualities, at one-half per cent. to ten per cent. discount. The possibility of 
their being presented for payment never troubled the banker’s mind when 
he stamped them “Payable at his Counter,” and forwarded them for cir- 
culation. 

An inguisitive New York broker once ventured to send his clerk with 
a satchel full of such bills to a town in Illinois; he found a log cabin on 
a prairie road, with a sign of the bank over the door and a “cashier” the 
only occupant. The “cashier” expressed profuse regrets that the Presi- 
dent happened to be in Chicago and that he had taken the cash box with 
him. | 

At the outset of the panic of 1857, the remaining institutions of 
that class became insolvent. 

The bills of almost all banks, even those of doubtful value, were coun- 
terfeited. 'Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter, published bi-monthly at 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York City, carefully described all detected coun- 
terfeits and quoted market prices for all discredited money. After the 
business man, who would rather dispense with Bible and Prayer-book than 
with the latest Thompson, had made a careful examination of his receipts 
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and obtained the endorsement of a responsible person to every doubtful 
bank-note, he went at 2.30 p.m. to his broker to change the uncurrent for 
current money, as his bank would receive only the latter.’ 

Credit was expensive in 1857; the writer knew traders who had to 
pay for a single day’s accommodation as much as one per cent. Mer- 
chants who would not submit to the hardship of such usury failed to meet 
their engagements; manufacturers were obliged to discharge their work- 
men and close their mills when their customers defaulted. 

The fare to Chicago was reduced to $5, yet the cars were empty; we 
rarely met on the way a traveller who was not a deadhead. Almost every 
road passed into receivers’ hands; at one time railroad obligations other 
than receivers’ certificates were not recognized. 

The writer, on one of those gloomy days, was agreeably surprised by 
the invitation of a friend to join him in a glass of wine. We went to 
Delmonico’s, at the junction of Beaver and William Streets in New York. 
and while Longhi uncorked a bottle of his best, friend Andrew unfolded 
a letter to explain the whimsical reason for his good cheer. In the conven- 
tional terms of the times the letter simply announced the insolvency of 
another firm. As this closed the long list of his debtors no other failures 
impended to disturb his mind. We celebrated his deliverance, and drank 
to a speedy resumption of this and of the numerous debtors who had pre- 
ceded him. 

Prosperity revived sooner than we anticipated. A large number of 
the merchants who failed in 1857 were able to resume in 1858; by the 
credit we extended to deserving customers we laid an early foundation 
for a long-continued good business. 

That short panic had been caused by premature expenditure for rail- 
roads built to develop new territory. Colonists could not be induced to 
settle along their Jines as fast as promoters expected, and Western mer- 
chants had been more lavish than prudent in granting long credits to new- 
comers. 

When the crops were gathered and gold from California and from 
Europe began to pour into the coffers of banks, confidence returned and 
the crisis was forgotten. 

The attempted secession of the Southern States caused the commer- 
cial crisis of 1860-61. Southern merchants had always been slow in 
meeting obligations. Then they came to consider it treason to pay any 
Northern creditor who failed to sympathize with the slaveholders’ cause. 

One of these, a New York merchant, was induced personally to go 


‘John Thompson became later sponsor of the First National Bank of New 
York. 
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South to collect his outstanding accounts. As money was unobtainable 
he took rosin, cotton or any commodity he could get instead, and, by a sloop 
chartered at Wilmington, N. C., he consigned this merchandise to New 
York with instructions to store on arrival. After his Southern claims 
were thus secured this ardent patriot stumped the Carolinas and Georgia 
for freedom, until he was himself deprived of it. Mistaken for a Northern 
spy he lingered for some time in Southern dungeons. When finally 
liberated he returned to New York and found his Wilmington cargo in 
his Brooklyn warehouse. The rosin he accepted for a dollar was worth 
forty, while Sea Island cotton, which cost him twelve cents, was worth 
ninety cents a pound. Although these prices were paid in depreciated 
money the small cargo realized a large fortune. 

The first expense of our Civil War was defrayed by the sale of Treas- 
ury notes drawing high rates of interest—some at twelve per cent. per 
annum. Specie payments were first suspended in December, 1861, by the 
banks, then by the Government. But the premium on gold was unim- 
portant until Secretary Chase, moved by his aversion to usury, had the 
legal tender law enacted. It provided for notes which the Government 
issued for supplies, but which it did not agree to redeem in coin. When 
it came to be understood that the acceptance of these bills had been made 
obligatory not for present indebtedness alone, but also for past pledges, 
even for those that had been incurred at gold values, the premium on 
gold rose rapidly and a corresponding increase in the prices of commod- 
ities followed. 

It might have been more economical either to pay more interest or 
sell bonds below par. Our supplies would have cost less and our war 
debt might have been smaller. Mr. Chase soon atoned for this error 
when he established the National Banking system. While he intended 
only to make a market for United States bonds, he created the best bank- 
ing organization the country has ever had. 

The writer had confidence in the ultimate success of the Union, but 
he recognized that his liabilities—duties on his imports and debts con- 
tracted to pay for them—were payable in gold. For this reason he con- 
verted the greater part of his assets into gold and kept for it a special 
account in his bank. When he sold foreign merchandise for currency he 
engaged coin for the equivalent, and was satisfied with the commission 
so earned. A majority of his competitors tried, by speculating on a fall 
of the premium, to increase the five per cent. they might have gained. 
When, instead of falling, gold rose, they lost generally more. 

After the acute stages of the crisis had passed, fluctuations in the 
premium by which the metallic value of our currency was measured, 
and which depended on the fortunes of war, continued to paralyze confi- 
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dence. As long as our success was doubtful the premium rose until it 
reached 100 per cent. 

Public opinion foolishly blamed “copperheads,” as the Southern 
sympathizers were designated, and induced Congress, in 1863, to prohibit, 
under heavy penalties, public dealings in gold. When the Exchange 
was closed, bullion dealers realized as much as 200 per cent. premium 
over the counter at private sale. But the scare was of short duration; 
the law was repealed with greater alacrity than it had been enacted. 
On the reopening of the “coal hole,” as the gold exchange on the south- 
east corner of William Street and Exchange Place, New York, was called, 
the premium fell. Yet it remained above a hundred until the news came 
that Sherman had captured Atlanta. Even then the soreheads continued 
to doubt! They offered, during the evening session of the Exchange, to 
take all the gold in the country at 200 per cent., and were obliged to 
accept contracts for more than they could pay for. 

That the wealth and power of this country has been almost entirely 
created by railroads is generally appreciated; but few realize that the 
inception and early maintenance of some roads have ruined more than 
one generation of projectors. 

The years of prosperity that followed the Civil War encouraged a 
vast expansion of railroads, including lines which intended to compete 
with the established trans-continental business of the Union Pacific. The 
Northern Pacific Road had obtained grants for 47,000,000 acres of the 
public lands—more than all the other roads in the country received to- 
gether. It was financed by Jay Cooke, whose success in placing war loans 
had inspired the public with more confidence than any other banker en- 
joyed. But when he was suspected of having issued on this road more 
of the seven-thirty bonds, planned in imitation of the first successful 
Government loan, than he had agreed to issue, the sale of the bonds 
stopped. Being involved also in other Western roads Jay Cooke failed, 
and the panic of 1873 was precipitated. 

Failure of other bankers and of large merchants followed, so that 
commercial bills of exchange, drawn on London against shipments of 
merchandise, could be realized only at a sacrifice. The writer was able to 
take advantage of this opportunity. Buying drafts some five per cent. 
below par he used them to discharge his foreign indebtedness before it 
matured and recouped some losses he sustained by the insolvency of his 
customers. 

When subsequently the Union Trust Company could not borrow a 
million on the credit of the Lake Shore Railroad and was compelled to 
suspend, the crisis became intensified. 
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The rapidity with which securities fell made the customary provisions 
for margins nugatory and scared brokers out of their wits. The bears 
realized that without recuperation nobody would be left to carry out con- 
tracts or to whom to make deliveries. Under the circumstances, discre- 
tion seemed to be the better part of valor. Believing the measure would 
calm the excitement and restore confidence, brokers consented to close 
their offices and the Exchange. But neither the closing nor the reopen- 
ing of the Exchange brought the expected relief. 
response to the general desire prices continued to fall. 

The resulting depression was great and long continued. A few invest- 
ments which the writer was able to make from his savings paid good 
returns, and are worth four times as much now as they were then. As 
customers were slow in coming to him the writer went to them. It re- 
quired efforts in those days to run a business so that it paid expenses. 


Instead of rising in 


During this crisis, real estate retained its value better than on previ- 
ous occasions. When, in 1857, Mr. E. needed funds to finance the erec- 
tion of his Fifth Avenue Hotel, he called on the Trust Company, where 
he kept an account, with plans of a triangular lot opposite, to offer it as 
security. They decided to lend the money to Mr. E. on his personal credit, 
rejecting the toothpick, as, according to its shape, his lot was named. The 
handsome Flatiron Building has since been erected on the disdained gore 
and the proud Fifth Avenue Hotel opposite is being demolished. 

When Fort Sumter surrendered some haughty “fire-eaters” 
dicted that grass would grow in Wall Street, New York. Their expecta- 
tions were not realized ; but at one time a third of the commercial build- 
ings on lower Broadway in New York City were to let. The bankrupt 
tenant of a brown stone front on London Terrace was ineffectually urged 
by his landlord to remain free of rent; he could get a better house for 
taking care of it. 


pre- 


In 1873, when “runs” on savings banks alarmed the public, Mr. B., 
the careful president of one of the most important of these banks, found 
that bonds in which thirty per cent. of his money had according to law 
been invested were not available; but the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany took his mortgages to an extent sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
his depositors. 

Values of productive realty near the business centre of any large 
city may temporarily decline, but they gradually recover and often rise 
heyond former values. Mortgages sold with the guarantee of respon- 
sible companies have become safer assets than almost any other invest- 
ment, and are preferable to stocks and bonds of any industrial enterprise. 

Owners of well-conducted manufacturing establishments arrange for 
their conversion into stock companies generally for the purpose of a 
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division of their interests, limiting, simultaneously, their liability to 
their respective allotment. Advantages of the conversion, the rentability 
combined with the facility of a transfer of these shares, found favor 
and imitators among owners of less prosperous concerns; gradually they 
led to the formation of some fraudulent corporations. 

In Europe the “Griindungschwindler” flourished temporarily after 
the Franco-Prussian War. In this country they existed before that time, 
and they continue to prey on a gullible and covetous public at every favor- 
able opportunity; the avaricious promoters expect to realize much more 
than the actual value of the property. By lavish promises, glib schemers 
have induced substantial men to subscribe and reputable brokers to quote 
stock in companies that sometimes have no asset other than the im- 
pudence of their solicitor. Some financial institutions have admitted such 
stock as collateral for part of a loan at printed prices. When the first 
disturbance compels a withdrawal of the quotation the issue is often rec- 
ognized as a swindle and the projector who has pocketed his commission 
laughs in his sleeve. 

Since he learned their tricks, the writer has discovered an effective 
antidote against the promoters’ wiles. He answers their recital of the 
golden opportunities they offer with the simple retort that he has more 
money than he needs already. 

A glaring example of dubious methods was furnished by managers of 
the old Cordage Company. They incorporated at fictitious values one 
ropewalk after another. Of the millions ostensibly paid to control the 
market a portion may have been alloted for dividends made, to establish 
fictitious market value for the stock. Nobody ever discovered what be- 
came of the rest of the money. An exposition of this fraud precipitated 
the panic of 1893. The real cause was the withdrawal of foreign capital, 
which had been frightened by the agitation for the free coinage of silver 

When industrials began to tumble, the writer, requested by an old 
crony to lunch with him at the Lawyers’ Club, was surprised to find his 
wealthy friend pressed for margins he could not furnish. He received 
numerous messages through the club’s waiters before the roast was 
served, and was harassed by a call to the *phone after every glass of wine 
we raised to our lips. G. had temporarily assisted the writer when his 
Southern customers refused to pay in 1861. So we first obtained a 
respite from the importunate brokers, and then a promise of the money 
to pay them for the stocks they carried. 

On the night of that same day, as member of an Entertainment Com- 
mittee, the writer attended the ball given to the Spanish Princess Eula- 
lia, and forgot the crisis. He was reminded some weeks later, at the 
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Plankington Hotel, of its existence, when a Western friend described 
the drastic means some Western men employed to recoup deposits lost by 
the “run.” Amongst others a German brushmaker had withdrawn from 
his bank $500. Safe deposit vaults being unavailable he hid the money 
in his bed; but fear of robbers preyed on his mind until he found no 
rest on his couch nor comfort at his meals. When the banker heard of his 
dilemma he conceived the idea of pretending at midnight to burglarize his 
house. The brushmaker, trembling with fear, sat on his bed, revolver 
in hand, and carried his fortune back to the bank in the early morning. 
He was glad when the officers ended his worry by the reacceptance of his 
account. An amateur band of burglars was then organized, other whilom 
depositors were scared so as to follow the brushmaker’s example, and 
money became easy in that bailiwick. 

To relieve the poor, many of whom were out of employment during 
the winter of 1893 to 1894, the writer joined a citizens’ committee, 
formed under auspices of the “Christian Alliance.” Members were ex- 
pected to purchase tickets at the rate of $5 a hundred and distribute 
them gratis to applicants for charity. Each ticket entitled the bearer to 
a square meal in the basement of No. 170 Bleecker Street, New York City. 
As member of this committee the writer frequently convinced himself of 
the quality and quantity of the food furnished by Mr. Milbury, the agent. 
After a visit to kitchen and cellar he sat down on stools in line with 
other hungry men and women, and he enjoyed with them a large bow] of 
fragrant steaming stew, a chunk of sweet bread and a cup of good coffee. 
Some of those supplies were furnished gratis, others at extremely low 
prices; everybody was glad to help, by timely charity, the starving poor 
to good food. 

Ambitious struggles for the ownership of productive railroads have 
often disturbed our finances, but not all have resulted in advantage to 
the stockholders nor in benefit to the public. Any audacious pirate can 
buy or borrow in an easy money market shares enough in almost any 
road he desires to control. Before the annual election these shares are 
transferred, so that the filibuster can elect himself or subservient friends. 
When placed in power he finds complaisant auditors who will juggle fig- 
ures so as to demonstrate that the earning capacity is greater than the 
book value of the property would indicate. New bonds and stocks, to 
satisfy the new owner’s greed, are accordingly issued. But it takes time 
for a road to earn money enough to make “capital” so watered remunera- 
tive. 

Some forty years ago Commodore Vanderbilt in this way obtained 
control of the New York Central Railroad. After doubling the stock 
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he paid eight per cent. per annum instead of six per cent. on the in- 
creased capital. But roads do not all pass through a country equally 
prosperous ; not all presidents administer the property entrusted to their 
care as well as did the Commodore. Modern dilutors may keep some 
cream, but they are apt to sell, when they get it, the skim milk for what 
it will bring. 

When we examine rules which govern corporate elections abroad we 
find that stockholders who fail to exhibit a certificate of stock dated at 
least six months prior to the election cannot vote. While this provision 
brings persons who have a real interest in the property to the polls, there 
are other rules which insure a representation in the board by a minority 
of the stockholders. Any new issue of stock in well-established corpora- 
tions is in certain cases subordinated to existing issues. A revaluation 
of watered securities of our railroads, such as President Roosevelt agi- 
tated, for the purpose of redressing the dilutions, would injure innocent 
holders who bought shares without knowing their antecedents. 

The inflation following the overproduction of gold had engendered a 
reckless speculation in railroad shares until incomes from the best issues 
were reduced to a three per cent. basis. 

When the Government reappraisal threatened the values in March, 
1907, market prices began to decline. But the crisis chiefly affected 
persons who in proportion to their means had borrowed too much money. 
Others were scarcely ruffled; the West laughed at Wall Street. Even 
speculators whose holdings were not too onerous went into new alluring 
ventures, and consented to pay out high rates of interest, when by 
the deal they expected to gain still more. The crisis of March might 
have had no worse consequence than a proper adjustment of values if sus- 
picion of the conduct of our banks had not been engendered. 

When banks stimulate deposits by the promise of interest, and when, 
after agreeing to return such deposits on demand, they lend a large por- 
tion on time, they expose themselves to the danger of suspension on the 
slightest provocation. The bank reserves prescribed by our laws fail to 
make any provision adequate for such transactions. 

Beyond the Government debt of ninety million consols held by the 
Bank of England it cannot issue a five-pound note for which it has not 
five gold sovereigns in the vault. Like the conservative merchants who 
conduct the business, it never fails to meet its engagements. Something 
more than the possession of money and the ability to make it is expected 
from European bank managers. Banks are established there to promote 
industry and commerce, not to foster speculation. A bank director can- 
not qualify until he deposits an adequate number of shares, which his 
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bank holds in escrow as long as he remains in office. He draws an an- 
nual salary for his services, to which a percentage of the profits is added. 
For any malefeasance detected by stockholders he is fined and may be 
imprisoned. 

In this country the possession of $1,000 worth of stock qualifies any 
man to become director of almost any bank. He is elected on the recom- 
mendation of the President or on that of a clique of cringing subordinate 
colleagues. By the proxies they solicit and generally obtain, they control 
every election. When the writer once attended in person the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders in a large bank, he was treated with scant courtesy, 
and was made to feel that he was considered an intruder. 

Few professional directors—“guinea pigs,” as Lombard Street calls 
them—give proper attention to all the corporations they agree to serve. 
Some allow the use of their distinguished names to designing managers 
who tolerate no interference and invoke no help until they come to grief. 
The writer considers it a duty to give careful thought and to use as much 


vigilance in the interest of a corporation he helps to direct as he does to 
further his own affairs. For mistakes he has made he has hgd himself to 
suffer. 

The writer obtained from his bank recently, at four per cent. per 


wnnum, cash for his business paper, while he could have borrowed at 
the same time the money on the pledge of his securities at three per cent. 
per annum. 

Legitimate commercial paper is discounted in London at a lower rate 
of interest than is charged for collateral loans. On the Continent such 
paper passes from one bank to another and is credited in the accounts 
they keep with each other at the current bank rates. 

Our banks hold this paper in their vaults until it matures. It be- 
comes available only in times of distress. Then protective bank associa- 
tions, called Clearing Houses, which were so employed here first in 1860, 
help all the members they find solvent by the joint assumption of their 
secured liabilities. They issue for seventy-five per cent. of their com- 
mercial paper and other good assets Clearing House certificates for the 
payment of which the associations become liable. These certificates are 
used in the East to pay the obligation of one bank to the other; in the 
West they have been divided into bills of small denominations, which have 
served to relieve the existing currency famine—better than the tokens 
facetiously named “shinplasters” of yore. By the new Emergency Cur- 
rency Law this system may, under control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, be extended to National Bank Associations outside of Clearing 
Houses. 
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Shares of some influential banks were coveted by designing specula- 
tors, until they barely netted one per cent. per annum on ruling prices. 
How their possession might be abused has been demonstrated in New York 
by a group of three daring men. The father of one of them happened to 
be a valued friend of the writer’s, and a citizen of the highest standing in 
Brooklyn. When his son graduated with honors from the Columbia School 
of Mines, the writer was consulted as to the chances of his success in 
Western mines. We related, as an illustration, our experience with an 
Arizona mine we had been fortunate enough with some friends to acquire 
some years ago. We hardly had begun to exploit a rich vein when it was 
wrested from us by the brutal intrusion of men who broke into our shaft 
with a larger number than we could muster, and who, armed with pick- 
axes, drove our miners out, taking forcible possession of our property 
for their wealthy employers. As our timid associates could not be per- 
suaded to join us in a legal contest, we were compelled to abandon to our 
despoilers the possession of a mine worth millions, and to accept in full 
satisfaction the trifle we had spent on the development. 

Young Z., who had the courage of his convictions and his father’s 
purse to back them, tried his fortune and succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. As he had a Senatorial bee in his bonnet he did 
not follow our advice to remain in the Western field, but came East with 
the avowed intention to increase his fortune and let others share it, per- 
haps. As he could not sell at his valuation a sufficient number of his 
shares, he conceived the idea of trying to corner them. To carry out his 
purpose he bought, with borrowed funds, a controlling interest in the 
Metal Bank, had himself elected President, and used the bank’s money 
{o pay for shares, by the possession of which he expected to “boom” the 
market. But the metal cheapened, and when the stock instead of rising to 
fifty fell to ten dollars, the bank’s entire reserve was absorbed by the 
difference. Of two confederates who, by their influence with other banks, 
had assisted Z., on condition that he helped them to “boom” their 
schemes, one made a specialty of steamboats, the other of ice plants; both 
shared with Z. the same discomfiture. 

The present New York State law forbids State banks to take more 
than a tenth part of the capital stock of any other bank either as collateral 
or for investment; a similar law if extended to National Banks would 
have made Z.’s transaction impossible. 

In consideration of the assistance they render each other, members 
of the Clearing House investigate the affairs of any other member whose 
actions arouse suspicion. When the disastrous speculation in those min- 
ing shares became known in October, 1907, the New York Clearing House 
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forced all offending directors to resign, before it consented to assist the 
implicated banks. 

Under the magnetic influence of Charles T. Barney, the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company had prospered until its $100 shares rose to $1,200, 
and the dividends increased from eight per cent. to fifty per cent. per 


annum. But a considerable part of its deposits of sixty millions was ad- 
vanced on property that at the time had no ready market value. As 
soon as the Bank of Commerce realized the situation, it refused to clear 
for the Knickerbocker; when this influential institution was compelled to 
suspend, the panic spread over the country. 

The manifold effects startled the community. It goes without saying 
that speculators were the first to suffer. One of the plutocrats whose 
property had shrunk some twenty-five millions in March became desperate 
when October pared a few millions more from his cherished estate. He 
lay hopelessly down to die, and his heirs found that he left about twenty 
millions only, instead of the fifty they expected. 

When ordinary “millionaires” reached the end of their liquid re- 
sources they sold their autos and discharged their servants. So many 
took the first opportunity to pass out of existence, that conservative life 
insurance companies were compelled to turn down the applications of 
all speculators. 

In March losses of the large operators could be kept secret ; ashamed 
of their holdings, they spoke of them in whispers only. But toward the 
end of 1907 it became impossible to hide their perplexity. During a 
short trip across the ocean by a member of that triumvirate of “schle- 
mils” who expected to rule the market with the bank shares they acquired 
on instalments, an inquisitive sheriff broke into his divers strong boxes 
and found in them all together $100 worth of available assets. This 
“Captain of Industry” claimed the control of corporations capitalized for 
a hundred millions! 

When their margins became exhausted the demeanor of some arrogant 
gamblers began to soften. As soon as they were recognized as highfliers 
only small orders were accepted from them with diffidence. They may 
resume their old games if they are successful; but if they fail the second 
or third time, they will be relegated to the circle of “lame ducks.” If 
they want to indulge in their proclivities they must resort to “bucket 
shops,” the foulest of notorious gambling dens. 

As the writer saw doors of many financial institutions besieged by 
depositors he was reminded of similar scenes in bygone days. Impatient 
men with the same anxious faces were again kept in line by the same pa- 
tient police. Some were solicitous enough to pay premiums for ad- 
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vanced positions and had time to regret their folly when they found 
that in spite of scandalmongers the bank resolutely declined to sus- 
pend. 

Keen brokers watched the hoarders who were successful in drawing 
money and followed them to their safe deposit vaults; they persuaded 
them there to part, in consideration of a premium, with their currency 
for checks. Some employers paid to these sharks as much as four per 
cent. premium for their payrolls. When the premium dwindled and 
finally disappeared some of those brokers lost more than they previously 
had gained. When interest rose to 100 per cent. per annum, railroads 
and other industrials, that found difficulty before the panic to sell their 
notes, could borrow none at all, and many of them were compelled either 
to discharge their employees or to reduce their hours. 

A large proportion of the discharged men became anxious to return to 
Europe, so that it became difficult to transport them. The laborers who 
remained had to be satisfied with the employment capital could offer. 
For the first time in years many of them began to realize that the pilot 
was essential to navigation as much as the motive power. 

The paucity of commercial failures in the face of compulsory re- 
trenchment has demonstrated that American merchants who confine 
themselves to legitimate business are worthy of confidence. Of the se- 
curity which the New York Clearing House accepted for certificates dur- 
ing the panic, more than seventy per cent. consisted of commercial 
paper, which was all paid as it matured. 

Speculators and politicians may look upon present conditions accord- 
ing to their respective interests; with bounteous harvests in prospect 
and the evident return of confidence, prosperity cannot be far distant. 

A courageous man need have no fear of a panic unless his hunger 
for gold (“Auri sacra fames”) leads him to incur debt which he is not 
certain at all times to meet. He may not get rich fast, but he can enjoy 
a quiet life and is more likely to command credit than his venturesome 
ncighbor. 

We have drawn more gold from abroad during 1907 than on any 
previous oceasion. About a hundred millions were needed to take the 
place of the hoarded money; this vast amount was obtained without 
difficulty. In consequeéfce of these drafts our panic has been grievously 
felt in the remotest parts of the globe; but at the same time it has 
demonstrated the financial strength of the country. 


Louis Windmiiller. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 


BY EDWARD CLARK MARSH 

Or Lafcadio Hearn, both as man and as writer, much has been written 
in the four years that have passed since his death; more, it may well seem, 
than is justfied by the place he is to occupy in literature. The latest im- 
portant utterance, that of Dr. George M. Gould,’ may also prove to be the 
last. Hearn was not a figure of the first importance, and the extravagance 
of a few fantastic admirers, culminating in the panegyric of a newspaper 
writer who recently bracketed him with Shakespeare, is not likely to con- 
duce to the permanence of his fame. Another volume is not needed to 
define the literary significance of a man who promises to interest posterity 
no more on the whole than he has his contemporaries. 

An adequate biography would indeed be welcome ; but for this, it is to 
be feared, the materials do not exist. There are, to be sure, the letters.* 
The two volumes that Miss Bisland has edited contain not the least de- 
lightful part of the heritage Hearn has left us—letters that must rank 
high among those published in recent years. They are admirably reve- 
latory too of the man’s character. But as a record of his life they leave 
much to be desired. Hearn was at best an exceedingly erratic correspond- 
ent, and although these two volumes testify to some outbursts of epistolary 
industry in the quarter of a century which they span, a biography made 
up from them alone would be an affair of mere bare outlines. Miss Bis- 
land’s Life is scarcely more than a sketch. Dr. Gould has added and cor- 
rected a few details, and has performed a welcome service by including in 
his volume an admirably accurate and exhaustive bibliography by Miss 
Laura Stedman. There is some further personal information concerning 
the Cincinnati and New Orleans periods in the little volume of curious 
letters edited by Mr. Bronner.* From the time of his twenty-first or 
twenty-second year we know the main facts of Hearn’s life. But of the 
slighter, more personal incidents, those insignificant events that are really 
so significant, the record is all too scanty ; and of the boy’s life, up to the 
time of his arrival in Cincinnati, we know next to nothing. Just what 
strange adventures were hidden by Hearn’s curious reticence, even with 


his best friends, it is not easy to guess; but one may surmise that the 
recital would be full of intere t. 


‘Concerning Lafeadio Hearn. By George M. Gould. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs and Company, 1908. 

*Lafcadio Hearn: Life and Letters. Edited by Elizabeth Bisland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1906. 

*Letters from the Raven. Being the correspondence of Lafecadio Hearn with 
Henry Watkin. Edited by Milton Bronner. New York: Brentano’s, 1907. 
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There is indeed some ground for holding that the man’s life, could we 
but get at it, was a phenomenon more interesting than any of his works. 
Born in Leucadia, one of the Ionian islands, of a Greek mother and an 
Irish father, his very origin smacks of romance. He was early placed 
in the care of an aunt in Dublin, and apparently attended various schools 
in Ireland, France, and Wales. His left eye was destroyed by a blow while 
at college 





what college does not appear; presumably one of the Jesuit 
institutions which he seems to have attended. Before his arrival in Cin- 
cinnati he must have spent some time in New York, and there are vague 
stories of an earlier period of great poverty and suffering in London. 

Remembering Hearn’s excessive shyness, his craving for the outré, his 
loathing of conventionality, his propensity for seeking the companionship 
of social outcasts, it is easy to imagine the meagre record of these early 
days filled in with such stories of strange adventure as De Quincey has re- 
lated in his Autobiography. The man’s whole life was a protest against 
conventionality. In Cincinnati he studied the negroes, to such purpose 
that he seriously contemplated marrying a negress; in New Orleans and 
Martinique he continued his ethnological researches; the most nearly 
normal period of his life was that of his residence in Japan, where he be- 
came so far as possible an Oriental, virtually embracing Buddhism and 
marrying a Japanese wife. The life of a man of this stamp—one thinks 
of De Quincey and FitzGerald and Burton—is a richer romance than he 
can invent. Hearn’s potential masterpiece, which remained unwritten, 
was his autobiography. Despite his secretiveness, he had the gift of con- 
fession. Miss Bisland’s Life contains some rare fragments of personal his- 
tory, and the letters are illumined by delightful bits of reminiscence. 
Had Hearn, with his delicate, suggestive art, set himself to write honestly 
the story of his own life, he might have produced a work that would rank 
with the great persona] documents of literature. 

The suggestion may appear fanciful. But an undertaking of such 
sort should have been sympathetic to Hearn, if for no other reason than 
that it would have supplied him with what he was always seeking—-an 
objective basis of fact on which to rear his structure of prose. Hearn’ 
creative faculty began where creation is commonly held to end—with the 
material given. Of the creative gift, in the sense in which the phrase is 
applied to the poet, he had not a particle. He was not a maker, but a 
shaper. Dr. Gould puts the matter bluntly when he says: “He had no 
original thing to say, for he was entirely without creative power, and had 
always to borrow theme and plot.” And again: “Clearly and patently, it 
was a mind without creative ability, spring, or the desire for it. It was 
a mind improcreant by inheritance and by education, by necessity and by 
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training, by poverty internal and external.” The truth in these words 
becomes evident when one recalls the failure as fiction of every one of 
Hearn’s attempts in this field, and the fact that his greatest successes were 
won in reclothing the ideas of other men. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Gould explains Hearn’s failure to originate 
ideas as in part due to the poverty of his personal experience. “There was 
never in his life any personal happiness, romance, poetry, or satisfaction 
which could serve as the material of Hearn’s esthetic faculty. Almost 
every hour of that life had been lived in physical or mental anguish, de- 
nied desire, crushed yearnings, and unguided waywardness.” Granted that 
all this is literally true, the fact remains that these are, at least in part, 
the conditions that have stimulated the activities of some of the greatest 
creative spirits. It can hardly have been the “happiness . . . or satis- 
faction” in the lives of Keats, Heine, Balzac, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Poe, Schubert, Chopin, that furnished material for the esthetic faculty. 
But unhappy as Hearn’s life must have been in many ways, it is hard to 
believe that he found no compensations in its waywardness. It is quite 
possible that he was never more nearly contented than in surroundings 
that would be highly distressing to more normally regulated souls. During 
most of his life in Cincinnati and New Orleans he was beyond the reach 
of actual want, and his life of an “outcast,” spent among the negroes, 
studying their primitive songs, hearing their quaint legends and ghost- 
stories, was thoroughly congenial, Happy he never was, in the normal, 
commonplace way, but it will not do to attribute to that fact any essen- 
tial part of his limitation as a creative artist. 

It was a peculiar hardship that a writer so dependent on external 
stimuli should have suffered all his life from defective eyesight. Even 
with the best of eyes Hearn would hardly have been a first-rate scholar. 
The necessity for earning a living by his pen almost precluded that, and 
moreover he was temperamentally disqualified for the severe discipline of 
scholarship. But with only one eye, and that so myopic that he could 
see nothing distinctly at a distance of more than a few inches, his 
study must have been closely limited to that of which he could make im- 
mediate use. Under these conditions the extent of his reading is almost 
as astonishing as the way in which he made it all “count.” In scientific 
directions he was amusingly uncritical, as witness his naive acceptance of 
every word he had read of Herbert Spencer. In philosophical speculation 
he was a precocious child. There is much beautiful prose in his Retrospec- 
tives—there are passages, indeed, which he scarcely elsewhere equalled—- 
and some acute observations ; but many of his conclusions as to wsthetics 
are totally vitiated because of insufficient data and one-sidedness. The 
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most serious and ambitious of his attempts in scholarship was his final 
interpretation of Japan—a work of distinguished merit, in which the 
method of exposition is admirable, the style finely restrained. In the 
opening chapters, dealing with social and religious origins, Hearn has a 
congenial subject ; yet his deductions cannot with safety be accepted, be- 
cause of the insufficiency of his fundamental knowledge. In this entire 
section I believe the only anthropological authorities quoted are Herbert 
Spencer and De Coulanges. The later chapters, dealing with modern con- 
ditions, are more valuable. Their accuracy has been questioned, but there 
is plenty of testimony from the Japanese themselves, as well as from com- 
petent Western students, as to the keenness of Hearn’s observation and 
his sympathetic comprehension of the Japanese spirit. If the book lacks 
something of the fresh enthusiasm of the earlier Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan, it has nevertheless its value as embodying his mature judgment of 
the country in which he passed the last fourteen years of his life. 

But though we deny Hearn the possession of a true creative gift and 
proclaim his deficiencies in scholarship, there remains a quality which I 
have hinted as present in his Japanese studies, and which is consummately 
displayed in his translations. In his ability to enter into certain alien 
states of mind, and to render these into his own tongue, he was almost 
without a peer in our latter day literature. Undeniably his sympathies 
were circumscribed ; but within their limits they were well-nigh unerring. 
In spirit he was a born romantic, but his belated romanticism was modie 
fied by the schooling to which he subjected it at the hands of the masters 
of modern realism. It was romanticism that dictated the choice of sub- 
ject of all his early essays; his style was formed on the study of Flaubert 
and his successors. 

And it is style, in the largest possible sense, that makes Hearn unique 
as a translator. In the introduction to his translation of Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard he alludes to the “distinctly Parisian refinement of 
method” of Anatole France; and it was this, one may believe, that in- 
gpired him to attempt his rendering, rather than any essential congruity 
of spirit. A more natural affinity was Gautier, to whom Hearn owned 
early allegiance. The translations in the volume entitled One of Cleo- 
patra’s Nights belong to the early years of his career, but they bear none 
of the marks of immaturity. Never was his aim surer, never did he at- 
tain his end with greater certainty, than in these exquisitely polished ver- 
sions. It is not too much to say that, as Baudelaire’s version of Poe is 
finer than the original, so Hearn has given us a subtler, finer Gautier than 
Gautier himself. It is translation, too, that he gives us, not paraphrase, 
and it is curious to note that his style is never more plastic than when 
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he is closely bound to an original. ‘This is so characteristic of Hearn, so 
illustrative of the rarest of his qualities, that 1 quote a brief passage, with 
its original, taken almost at random—the description of Clarimonde in 
La Morte Amoureuse: 

Elle était assez grande, avec une taille et un port de déesse; ses cheveux, d’un 
blond doux, se séparaient sur le haut de sa téte et coulaient sur ses tempes comme 
deux fleuves d’or; on aurait dit une reine avec son diadéme; son front, d’une 
blancheur bleuatre et transparente, s’étendait large et serein sur les ares de 
deux cils presque bruns, singularité qui ajoutait encore A l’effet de prunelles vert 
de mer d’une vivacité et d’un éclat insoutenables. (Quels yeux! avee un éclail 
ils décidaient de la destinée d’un homme; ils avaient une vie, une limpidité, une 
ardeur, une humidité brillante que je n’ai jamais vues a un ceil humain; il s’en 
échappait des rayons pareils a des fléches et que je voyais distinctement aboutir 
ii mon coeur. 

She was rather tall, with a form and bearing of a goddess. Her hair, of a 
soft blonde hue, was parted in the midst and flowed back over her temples in two 
rivers of rippling gold; she seemed a diademed queen. Her forehead, bluish-white 
in its transparency, extended its calm breadth above the arches of her eyebrows, 
Which by a strange singularity were almost black, and admirably relieved the 
cifect of sea-green eyes of unsustainable vivacity and brilliancy. What eyes! 
With a single flash they could have decided a man’s destiny. They had a life, a 
limpidity, an ardor, a lrumid light which I have never seen in human eyes; they 


shot forth rays like arrows, which | could distinctly see enter my heart. 


A passage of more brilliant coloring might easily be found; but this 
will serve to illustrate the extreme simplicity of the means Hearn em- 
ployed, and the certainty with which he produced his effect. Gautier and 
Hearn were, to be sure, kindred spirits. It is rather startling to notice 
the number of traits, both personal and literary, which they possessed in 
common. But this power of reproducing a mood, even in the most favor- 
ing circumstances, is so rare as to give Hearn a distinction scarcely earned 
on any other ground. 

For the work by which he will be best remembered is all in essence 
translation. The books on Japan, the best product of his maturity, are 
valued not as storehouses of historical fact, but as interpretations of 
Japanese thought. A considerable part of them consist of actual trans- 
lations from Japanese originals. It would be interesting to know just 
how closely Hearn stuck to his models in the wholly delightful stories 
in Kotté, In Ghostly Japan, Kwaidan, and other volumes. Doubtless he 
more than once avails himself of his privilege of embroidering, but prob- 
ably not one of these tales is wholly invented. It is easy to believe that 
the simple and touching A Woman’s Diary in Kolté is as literally a trans- 
lation as One of Cleopatra’s Nights. 


This, then, was Hearn’s way of circumventing fate—of turning his 
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limitations to account. If he could not in the strict sense originate any- 
thing, he could at least turn to a field which few have cultivated, and there 
establish himself as almost without a rival. There are plenty of passages 
in the Letters to show that he estimated his own powers justly, and rec- 
ognized wherein he might excel. This is the heroism of art, to relinquish 
the great design which is beyond one’s powers for the less glorious task 
that can be well done. Artistic integrity the man had, as Dr. Gould 
points out, even while admitting and emphasizing his moral and mental 
delinquencies. He failed of the biggest things, not because of feeble en- 
deavor, but because of a fundamental defect of character. The attempt of 
some of his friends to keep this fact hidden seems to be belittling. Hearn 
is at least of enough importance to deserve that the truth should be known 
of him. Those who were closest to him admit his cynicism with regard to 
matters of conventional morality, his morbid delight in scenes and ex- 
periences that could only disgust a more normally constituted person. But 
his struggle for literary perfection was arduous and patient, his sensitive- 
ness to impressions in certain directions unequalled. By these virtues he 
won such place in literature as is to be his. 


Edward Clark Marsh. 


THE ACTOR AND THE DRAMATIST 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


EVERYONE who has thought about the theatre knows that the dramatist 
works ever under the sway of three influences which are not felt by 
merely literary artists like the poet and the novelist. These are the 
physical conditions of the theatre in which his plays are to be produced, 
the psychologic nature of the audience before which they are to be pre- 
sented, and the temperament of the actors by whom they are to be 
performed. The physical conditions of the theatre in any age deter- 
mine to a great extent the form and structure of the drama; the con- 
scious or unconscious demands of the audience determine for th: 
dramatist the themes he shall portray; and the range or restrictions of 
his actors have an immediate effect upon the dramatist’s great aim of 
character-creation. In fact, so potent is the influence of the actor upon 
the dramatist that the latter, in creating character, goes to work very 
differently from his literary fellow-artists—the novelist, the story-writer, 
or the poet. Great characters in non-dramatic fiction have often been 
the result of sheer abstract imagining, without direct reference to any 
actual person: Don Quixote, Tito Melema, Leatherstocking, sprang full- 
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grown from their creators’ minds and struck the world as strange and 
new. But the greatest characters in the drama have almost always 
taken on the physical, and to a great extent the mental, characteristics 
of certain great actors for whom they have been fashioned. Cyrano 
is not merely Cyrano, but also Coquelin; Mascarille is not merely Mas- 
carille, but also Moliére; Hamlet is not merely Hamlet, but also Richard 


Burbage. Closet-students of the plays of Sophocles may miss a point 


or two if they fail to consider that the dramatist prepared the part ol 
(dipus in three successive dramas for a certain star-performer on the 
stage of Dionysus. The greatest dramatists have built their plays not 
so much for reading in the closet as for immediate presentation on the 
stage; they have grown to greatness only after having achieved an initial 
success that has given them the freedom of the theatre; and their con- 
ceptions of character have therefore crystallized around the actors that 
they have found waiting to present their parts. A novelist may conceive 
his heroine freely as being tall or short, frail or firmly built; but if a 
dramatist is making a play for an actress like Maude Adams, an airy 
slight physique is imposed upon his heroine in advance. 

Shakespeare was, among other things, the director of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s men, who performed in the Globe, upon the Bankside; and his 
plays are replete with evidence of the influence upon him of the actors 
whom he had in charge. It is patent, for example, that the same 
comedian must have created Launce in 7'wo Gentlemen of Verona and 
Launcelot Gobbo in the Merchant of Venice; the low comic hit of one 
production was bodily repeated in the next. It is almost as obvious 
that the parts of Mercutio and Gratiano must have been intrusted to 
the same performer; both characters seem made to fit the same histrionic 
temperament. If Hamlet were the hero of a novel, we should all, | 
think, conceive of him as slender, and the author would agree with us; 
yet, in the last scene of the play, the Queen expressly says, “He’s fat, 
and scant of breath.” This line has puzzled many commentators, as 
seeming out of character; but it merely indicates that Richard Burbage 
was fleshy during the season of 1602. 

The Elizabethan expedient of disguising the heroine as a boy, whieh 
was invented by John Lyly, made popular by Robert Greene, and eagerly 
adopted by Shakespeare and Fletcher, seems unconvincing on the modern 
stage. It is hard for us to imagine how Orlando can fail to recogniz 
his love when he meets her clad as Ganymede in the forest of Arden, or 
how Bassanio can be blinded to the figure of his wife when she enters 
the court-room in the almost feminine robes of a doctor of laws. Clothes 
cannot make a man out of an actress; we recognize Ada Rehan or Julia 
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Marlowe beneath the trappings and the suits of their disguises; and 
it might seem that Shakespeare was depending over-much upon the 
proverbial credulity of theatre audiences. But a glance at histrionic 
conditions in Shakespeare’s day will show us immediately why he used 
this expedient of disguise not only for Portia and Rosalind, but for 
Viola and Imogen as well. Shakespeare wrote these parts to be played 
not by women but by boys. Now, when a boy playing a woman disguised 
himself as a woman playing a boy, the disguise must have seemed baifiling, 
not only to Orlando and Bassanio on the stage, but also to the audience. 
lt was Shakespeare’s boy actors, rather than his narrative imagination, 
that made him recur repeatedly in this case to a dramatic expedient 
which he would certainly discard if he were writing for actresses to-day. 

If we turn from the work of Shakespeare to that of Moliére, we shall 
find many more evidences of the influence of the actor on the dramatist. 
In fact, Moliére’s entire scheme of character-creation cannot be under- 
stood without direct reference to the histrionic capabilities of the various 
members of the 7'rowpe du Roi. Moliére’s immediate and practical con- 
cern was not so much to create comic characters for all time as to 
make effective parts for La Grange and Du Croisy and Magdeleine 
Béjart, for his wife and for himself. La Grange seems to have been 
the Charles Wyndham of his day—every inch a gentleman; his part in 
any of the plays may be distinguished by its elegant urbanity. In Les 
Précieuses Ridicules the gentlemanly characters are actually named 
La Grange and Du Croisy; the actors walked on and played themselves ; 
it is as if Augustus Thomas had called his latest hero, not Jack Brook- 
field, but John Mason. In the early period of Moliére’s art, before he 
broadened as an actor, the parts that he wrote for himself were often so 
much alike from play to play that he called them by the same conven- 
tional theatric name of Mascarille or Sganarelle, and played them, 
doubtless, with the same costume and make-up. Later on, when he 
became more versatile as an actor, he wrote for himself a wider range 
of parts and individualized them in name as well as in nature. His 
growth in depicting the characters of young women is curiously coinci- 
dent with the growth of his wife as an actress for whom to devise such 
characters. Moliére’s best woman—Céliméne, in Le Misanthrope, was 
created for Mlle. Moliére at the height of her career, and is endowed 
with all her physical and mental traits. 

The reason why so many of the Queen Anne dramatists in England 
wrote comedies setting forth a dandified and foppish gentleman is that 
Colley Cibber, the foremost actor of the time, could play the fop better 
than he could play anything else. The reason why there is no love 
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scene between Charles Surface and Maria in Vhe School for Scandal 
is that Sheridan knew that the actor and the actress who were cast for 
these respective roles were incapable of making love gracefully upon 
the stage. The reason why Victor Hugo’s Cromwell overleaped itself 
in composition and became impossible for purposes of stage production 
is that Talma, for whom the character of Cromwell was designed, died 
before the piece was finished, and Hugo, despairing of having the part 
adequately acted, completed the play for the closet instead of for the 
stage. But it is unnecessary to cull from the past further instances 
of the direct dependance of the dramtaist upon his actors. We have 
only to look about us at the present day to see the same influence at work. 

or example, the career of one of the very best endowed theatrical 
composers of the nineteenth century, M. Victorien Sardou, has been 
moulded and restricted for all time by the talents of a single star per- 
former, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. Under the influence of Eugéne Scribe, 
M. Sardou began his career at the Théatre Frangais with a wide range of 
well-made plays, varying in scope from the social satire of Nos Intimes 
and the farcical intrigue of Les Paties de Mouche (known to us in 
English as 7’he Scrap of Paper) to the tremendous historic panorama 
of Patrie. When Sarah Bernhardt left the Comédie Frangaise, M. Sar- 
dou followed in her footsteps, and has since devoted most of his energy 
to preparing a series of melodramas to serve successively as vehicles 
for her. Now, Sarah Bernhardt is an actress of marked abilities, and 
limitations likewise marked. In sheer perfection of technique she sur- 
passes all performers of her time. She is the acme of histrionic dex- 
terity; all that she does upon the stage is, in sheer effectiveness, superb. 
But in her work she has no soul; she lacks the sensitive sweet lure of 
Duse, the serene and star-lit poetry of Modjeska. Three things she 
does supremely well. She can be seductive, with a cooing voice; she can 
be vindictive, with a cawing voice; and, voiceless, she can die. Hence 
the formula of Sardou’s melodramas. 

His heroines are almost always Sarah Bernhardts—luring, tremen- 
dous, doomed to die. Fédora, Gismonda, La Tosca, Zoraya, are but a 
single woman who transmigrates from play to play. We find her in 
different countries and in different times; but she always lures and 
fascinates a man, storms against insuperable circumstance, coos. and 
caws, and in the outcome dies. M. Sardou’s very latest effort, La 
Sorciére, presents the dry bones of the formula without the flesh and 
blood of life. Zoraya appears first shimmering in moonlight upon the 
hills of Spain—dovelike in voice, serpentining in seductiveness. Next, 
she is allowed to hypnotize the audience while she is hypnotizing the 
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daughter of the governor. She is loved and she is lost. She curses the 
high tribunal of the Inquisition—a dove no longer now. And she dies 
upon cathedral steps, to organ music. J'he Sorceress is but a lifeless 
piece of mechanism; and when it was performed in English by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, it failed to lure or to thrill. But Sarah Bernhardt, 
because as an actress she is Zoraya, contrived to lift it into life. Justl) 
we may say that, in a certain sense, this is Sarah Bernhardt’s drama 
instead of Victorien Sardou’s. With her, it is a play; without her, it is 
nothing but a formula. The young author of Patrie promised better 
things than this. Had he chosen, he might have climbed to nobler 
heights. But he chose instead to write, year after year, a vehicle for 
the Muse of Melodrama, and sold his laurel crown 
receipts. 


for gate- 
If M. Sardou has suffered through playing the sedulous ape to a 
histrionic artist, it is no less true that the same practice has been ad- 
vantageous to M. Edmond Rostand. M. Rostand has shrewdly written 
for the greatest of living comedians; and Constant Coquelin has been 
the making of him as a dramatist. The poet’s early pieces, like Les 
Romanesques, disclosed him as a master of preciosity, exquisitely lyric al, 
but lacking in the sterner stuff of drama. He seemed a new de Ban- 
ville—dainty, dallying, and deft—a writer of witty and pretty verses 
nothing more. Then it fell to his lot to devise an acting part for 
Coquelin, which in the compass of a single play should allow that great 
performer to sweep through the whole wide range of his varied and 
versatile accomplishment. With the figure of Coquelin before him, 
M. Rostand set earnestly to work. The result of his endeavor was 
the character of Cyrano de Bergerac, which is considered by many 
critics the richest acting part, save Hamlet, in the history of the 
theatre. 

L’ Aiglon was also devised under the immediate influence of the same 
actor. ‘The genesis of this latter play is, I think, of peculiar interest to 
students of the drama; and I shail therefore relate it at some length. 
The facts were told by M. Coquelin himself to his friend Professor 
Brander Matthews, who has kindly permitted me to state them in this 
article. One evening, after the extraordinary success of Cyrano, M. 
Rostand met Coquelin at the Porte St. Martin and said, “You know, 
Coq, this is not the last part I want to write for you. Can't you give 
me an idea to get me started—an idea for another character?” The 
actor thought for a moment, and then answered, “I’ve always wanted 
to play a vieux grognard du premier empire—a grenadier a grandes 


moustaches” . . . A grumpy grenadier of Napoleon’s army—a grena- 
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dier with sweeping moustaches—with this cue the dramatist set to work 
and gradually imagined the character of Flambeau. He soon saw that 
if the great Napoleon were to appear in the play he would dominate the 
action and steal the center of the stage from the soldier-hero. He there- 
fore decided to set the stery after the Emperor’s death, in the time of 


the weak and vacillating Due de Reichstadt. Flambeau, who had served 


the eagle, could now transfer his allegiance to the eaglet, and stand 


dominant with the memory of battles that had been But after the 


dramatist had been at work upon the play for some time, he encountered 


the old difficulty in a new guise. At last he came in despair to Coquelin 


and said, “It isn’t your play, Coq; it can’t be; the young duke is running 
away with it, and [ can’t stop him; 
after all; what shall I do?” 


swered, “Take it to Sarah 


Flambeau is but a secondary figure 
And Coquelin, who understood him, an- 
; she has just played Hamlet, and wants to do 
another boy.” So M. Rostand “took it to Sarah,” and finished up the 
duke with her in view, while in the background the figure of Flambeau 
scowled upon him over grandes moustaches—a true grognard indeed! 
Thus it happened that Coquelin never played the part of Flambeau 
until he came to New York with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt in the fall of 
1900; and the grenadier conceived in the Porte St. Martin first saw the 
footlights in the Garden Theatre. 

But the contemporary English-speaking stage furnishes examples just 
as striking of the influence of the actor on the dramatist. Mr. Arthur 


Wing Pinero’s greatest heroine, Paula Tanqneray, wore from her incep- 
tion the physical aspect of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
effective dramas of Mr. Henry 
personality of Sir Charles Wyndham. The Wyndham part in Mr. 


Jones’s plays is always a gentleman of the world, who understands life 


Many of the most 
Arthur Jones have been built around the 


because he has lived it, and is “wise with the quiet memory of old pain.” 
He is moral because he knows the futility of immorality. 


He is lonely, 
lovable, dignified, reliable, and sound. 


By serene and unobtrusive under- 
standing he straightens out the difficulties in which the other people of 
the play have wilfully become entangled. He shows them the error of 
their follies, preaches a worldly-wise little sermon to each one, and 
sends them back to their true places in life, sadder and wiser men and 
women. In order to give Sir Charles Wyndham an opportunity to dis- 
play all phases of his experienced gentility in such a character as this, 
Mr. Jones has repeated the part in drama after drama. 

Many of the greatest characters of the theatre have been so essentially 
imbued with the physical and mental personality of the actors who 
created them that they have died with their performers and been lost for- 
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ever after from the world of art. In this regard we think at once of 
Rip Van Winkle. The little play that Mr. Jefferson, with the aid of 
Dion Boucicault, fashioned out of Irving’s story is scarcely worth the 
reading; and if, a hundred years from now, any student of the drama 
happens to look it over, he may wonder in vain why it was so beloved, 
for many, many years, by all America; and there will come no answer, 
since the actor’s art will then be only a tale that is told. So Beau Brum- 
mel died with Mr. Mansfield; and if our children, who never saw his 
superb performance, chance in future years to read the lines of Mr. 
Fitch’s play, they will not believe us when we tell them that the char- 
acter of Brummel once was great. With such current instances before 
us, it ought not to be so difficult as many university professors find it to 
understand the vogue of certain plays of the Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion eras which seem to us now, in the. reading, lifeless things. When 
we study the mad dramas of Nat Lee, we should remember Betterton ; 
and properly to appreciate Thomas Otway, we must imagine the aspect 
and the voice of Elizabeth Barry. 

It may truthfully be said that Mrs. Barry created Otway, both as 
dramatist and poet; for The Orphan and Venice Preserved, the two 
most pathetic plays in English, would never have been written but for 
her. It is often thus within the power of an actor to create a dramatist ; 
and his surest means of immortality is to inspire the composition of 
plays which may survive his own demise. After Duse is dead, poets 
may read La Citta Morta, and imagine her. The memory of Coquelin 
is, in this way, likely to live longer than that of Talma. We can merely 
guess at Talma’s art, because the plays in which he acted are unreadable 
to-day. But if M. Rostand’s Cyrano is read a hundred years from now, 
it will be possible for students of it to imagine in detail the salient 
features of the art of Coquelin. It will be evident to them that the 
actor made love luringly and died effectively, that he was capable of 
lyric reading and staccato gasconade, that he had a burly humor and 
that touch of sentiment that trembles into tears. Similarly we know 
to-day. from the fact that Shakespeare played the Ghost in Hamlet, 
that he must have had a voice that was full and resonant and deep. Se 
from reading the plays of Moliére we can imagine the robust figure of 
Magdeleine Béjart, the grace of La Grange, the pretty petulance of the 
flighty fair Armande. 

Some sense of this must have been in the mind of Sir Henry Irving 
when he strove industriously to create a dramatist who might survive 
him and immortalize his memory. The facile, uncreative Wills was 
granted many chances, and in Charles I lost an opportunity to make a 
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lasting drama. Lord Tennyson came near the mark in Becket; but this 
play, like those of Wills, has not proved sturdy enough to survive the 
actor who inspired it. For all his striving, Sir Henry left no dramatist 
as a monument to his art. 


Clayton Hamilton. 


GROVER CLEVELAND—SOME COMMENTS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


WHEN Mr. Cleveland left the presidency of the United States at the 
end of his second term in 1897, he was beyond doubt the most unpopular 
President whom our history had ever known. After John Tyler, elected 
as a Whig, had ratted to the Democrats, he still had a strong faction to 
support him. Even Andrew Johnson’s personal and political vagaries 
were upheld by many. Congress might refuse even to listen to the read- 
ing of his messages; yet, after all, he triumphed over Congress in the 
impeachment proceedings, and the end of his term of office was a fairly 
peaceful one. 

But it was Mr. Cleveland’s lot to alienate in turn every important 
interest, faction and party in the United States; and he did this always 
in obedience to his own matured conception of his duty. He never 
wantonly or lightly performed any official act. He was slow to 
decide, and he felt keenly the resentment which he knew would be 
visited upon him. Yet, having decided, he carried out his resolve un- 
flinchingly, and he stood firm and without faltering against the pitiless 
storm of hatred which beat upon him from every quarter. 

Thus, in his first term of office, he stamped out the pension swindles. 
A Republican President would have shrunk from such a thing—indeed, 
no Republican President ever sought to do it. That a Democrat should 
venture to attempt it seemed sheer political madness. The country had 
been told that President Cleveland’s election meant “the South once 
more in the saddle’—and what so likely to confirm this view as an 
attack upon the pension system, even though that system were notoriously 
honeycombed with fraud? But Mr. Cleveland dared to insist on rigid 
honesty. There came a time when it was personally unsafe for him to 
visit a great city in which the Grand Army of the Republic was holding 
its “encampment,” and when every mail brought to him hundreds of 
threatening letters from venal “old soldiers”; but he took no heed of all 
this clamor. His pungent vetoes, unanswerable in the cold facts which 
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they set forth, rained steadily upon an astonished Congress and shamed 


it into admiration for his courage in caring nothing for the “soldier 
vote.” 

lis own party leaders, wild for office after twenty years of defeat 
and disappointment, and expecting to run riot in the spoils which had 
always been the victors’, were astounded when President Cleveland 
refused to turn out Republicans merely because they were Republicans. 
His extension of the Civil Service Rules to new classes in the public 
service made professional politicians on both sides gasp with mingled 
horror and contempt. 

By his message of December 6, 1887—on the verge of a new presi- 
dential election—he made enemies of all the protected manufacturers in 
this country and alarmed tens of thousands of workingmen who believed 
that any reduction in the tariff would mean a lowering of wages. This 
message, at the time, cost Mr. Cleveland a re-election; though his 
superb indifference to political consequences stirred the great mass of 
the American people to admiration, and brought him back into the 
presidency at the end of another four years. 

In his second administration he for the time repelled even more 
fearlessly the special interests among which a weaker President would have 
tried to conciliate some at least, and to play one off against the other. 
But Mr. Cleveland went on his own course, guided solely by conviction. 
He renewed his contest with protectionism by urging the passage of the 
Wilson Bill. When his own party associates emasculated that measure, 
he scored them unsparingly in an open letter which was read out in the 
House of Representatives. He certainly ran counter to the wishes of 
nearly all Americans when he caused the flag to be hauled down in 
Honolulu and tried to restore in Hawaii a monarchy, because he believed 
that it had been overthrown unlawfully by armed forces of the United 
States. He made the labor element- detest him by breaking the Chicago 
strike in 1894, though he was acting under the statutes of the United 
States, and used Federal troops only to secure the passage of the mails. 

Yet all these things were as nothing to the tempest which he evoked 
by his sale of bonds to keep the Treasury’s gold reserve intact and to 
prevent the country’s finances from dropping to a silver basis. That 
he made mistakes and grievous blunders in details there can be no doubt 
to-day. That his policy, as a whole, was both wise and patriotic there are 
few who now would even question. Yet how bitterly he was hated! 
Millions of men and women in the West, wrought to a frenzy of excite- 
ment, believed him the corrupt and purchased instrument of a Wall Street 
oligarchy. His very name was spat upon with cursing, as he calmly 
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staked the whole credit of the nation to keep its financial honor unim- 
paired. And then, as though Fortune sought to make him drain unpop- 
ularity to its very dregs, there came the Venezuelan question, when 
Mr. Cleveland penned the message*which brought the country to the 
verge of war, which made values drop to the extent of $400,000,000 in 
two days, and which made the “barons” of Wall Street and their organs 
shriek as wildly as ever did the sockless stump-speakers of the West. 

And so, when his party’s Convention met in 1896, it voted down even 
the slightest word of compliment to the President, and adopted resolutions 
which specifically denounced his course. Orators bellowed forth vituper- 
ative sentences against him. He was anathema in the house of his former 
friends; while his party’s foes declared him hopelessly discredited— 
responsible for social disorder and impending ruin. This seemed to 
nearly every one the verdict which posterity would write against his name. 
When he went out of office, the best that even his few friends could 
claim for him was that he had been “successful through defeat.” What 
his enemies said would now be much too shocking to recall. 

Twelve years have passed since then—a short twelve years, and he 
is dead. How stands the fame of Grover Cleveland now? He lived to 
see his countrymen of every party honor him. In the campaign of 1904 
his name was cheered at gatherings alike of Democrats and of Republi- 
cans. At his death a Republican President spoke of him with genuine 
feeling as a great and memorable character. His own party, which had 
cast him out twelve years before, placed his crape-bordered portrait in its 
convention hall, side by side with those of Jefferson and Jackson. In 
1885, immediately after his first inauguration, a London journal said: 
“President Cleveland’s message seems to place him in true succession 
to the greater men who have occupied the Presidential chair.” This 
forecast has proved true. He lived down all the bitterness and hatred 
and misrepresentation that for a time hid his true greatness from his 
countrymen. His figure stands forth to-day in the enduring sunshine 
of national respect and pride. 

* cod * * * 

Mr. Cleveland was probably the last American President to illustrate 
the simplicity of our earlier traditions. He lived in the White House 
as quietly and naturally as he afterward lived in his home at Princeton. 
There was no glitter of gold lace or clank of sabres in his entourage. He 
never galloped at the head of regiments, nor journeyed from place to 
place with massed troops all about him. He never assembled fleets or 
squadrons to amuse his children or his guests. He made no “progresses” 
through the country, requisitioning the railroads to provide him with 
special trains and to entertain him for weeks with choice viands and rare 
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wines. He, like Lincoln, was a plain American. It is amusing now to re- 
member how he was attacked in the press for “junketing” because he 
sometimes went on board a light-house tender to shoot ducks or to fish in 
the inland waters—attacked even though he kept a scrupulous account of 
every cent expended for him, and then paid it from his personal resources. 
What would the critics have said in those days if he had converted govern- 
ment vessels into “Presidential yachts,” and if he had taken men-of-war 
for the use of members of his family, and spoken of the navy as “my 


> 


navy’? 

It is probable that Americans have come to like and even to desire a 
large amount of personal display in the life of their Chief Executive. 
This suits the temper of the times and the altered taste of a changing 
people. But President Cleveland was cast in another mould and bred 
in another school. It is interesting to remember him as he appeared at 
the tri-weekly public receptions in the White House. At the given hour 
he would come down to the great, bare East Room from his office desk. 
A secretary in civilian costume would be his sole attendant. The Presi- 
dent, with ink-stains on his forefinger, and dressed in a loose frock coat, 
a little shiny at the elbows, and with trousers a little baggy at the knees, 
seemed really to enjoy his half hour with the rather motley crowd of 
citizens who waited for him. His face had a genial though shrewd 
expression. His grey-blue eyes twinkled with fun as he heard or uttered 
some casual joke. He gave a hearty handshake to every one, and had a 
pleasant word for all. Yet he was the man who met the arrogance of 
the Senate with a still greater arrogance, and whe calmly wrote in regard 
to Spanish cruelty in Cuba: “The United States is not a nation to 
which peace is a necessity.” He was the man who spoke out strongly 
against the treachery of his own party leaders; who faced the almost 
insane rage of the whole West in 1895; and above all, he was the man 
who in a few grave, grimly pregnant sentences bade Great Britain hali 
when that great power crossed the line which in Mr. Cleveland’s mind 
was drawn around the doctrine of Monroe. 

Of late years we have become accustomed to the perpetual presence 
of the spectacular in our national government. The events of President 
Cleveland’s second term may be taken as an illustration of the fact that 
the spectacular is not by any means the same as the dramatic. Horse- 
breaking, military reviews, peace conferences like that at Portsmouth, 


where the diplomatic comedy was all carefully prearranged, the swift 
despatch of battleships for the benefit of the newspapers—all these things 
matter so little that they will be almost instantly forgotten. They tickle 
the fancy of the onlookers for a moment. They furnish the press with 
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daily gossip. But they are no more truly dramatic than is the transfor- 
mation scene at the end of a Christmas pantomime. The most breathless 
moment since that when the Civil War closed with the death of Lincoln, 
the most enduring mark which American statesmanship has left on his- 
tory for the last quarter of a century, came when these grimly measured 
sentences were read out in the Senate chamber: 


“ 


it will be the duty of the United States to resist by every means 
in its power, as a wilful aggression upon its rights and interests, the appropriation 
of [Venezuelan] territory by Great Britain. . . . In making these recommenda- 


tions, I am fully alive to the responsibility incurred and keenly realize all the 
consequences that may follow.” 


President Roosevelt, with all his instinct for effect, has never attained 
to so thrillingly real a climax. The history of his administration will 
tell how, with a fine army and a splendid fleet at his command, he did 
sueceed in coercing a small South American republic and in forcing her 
to yield up a strip of territory to be exploited in American interests. But 
it was the quiet, unassuming President in the frock coat a little shiny 
at the elbows and with trousers a little baggy at the knees, who expanded 
the doctrine of Monroe, and forced the acceptance of it by what was then, 
at least, the proudest and apparently the most powerful nation upon earth. 
And he did it with no bluster, with no trumpetings, but solely by the 
force of an inflexible will, a spirit that dared everything when he believed 
that he was right. From that moment and not from the time of our 
easy triumph over impotent Spain, will historians date the sudden leap 
of the United States to the acknowledged rank of a great world-power. 

It was the quality then displayed, more than any other, that stamps 
Grover Cleveland as one of the first Americans. When his monument 
shall have been completed, there should be graven on its base a single 
word for which our own language affords no adequate translation—Virtus 
—that high courage and singleness of purpose which, both in moral 
and material affairs, recks not of consequences, but gives to its possessor 
the mastery of men. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 


RETROSPECTIVE GLIMPSES OF CLEVELAND 


BY JOEL BENTON 


I cannot recall any instance in American history, frequent and 
familiar as the attainment of high position from a lower estate is in 
our country, to equal the elevation that came with such force and sudden- 
ness to Grover Cleveland. Abraham Lincoln’s and Andrew Johnson’s rises 
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to power were surely picturesque and significant; but their pathways to 
high office covered a good lifetime; whereas Mr. Cleveland’s entire politi- 
cal career, that which made him visible to the nation, and which gave 
him his highest eminence, was wrought in fifteen years—the period 
from 1882 to 1897. On the first of those years he ran for Governor of 
New York; and, on the last, having been twice elected President, and 
once beaten for that office in a contest by no means without its honorable 
laurels for him, he retired to private life. 

At the earliest of these dates, his name, outside of Buffalo and Erie 
County, awakened no recognition. It was then entirely parochial. When 
it was first mentioned in my hearing, early in 1882, it happened in this 
way: One of the shrewdest of our State politicians said to me, “Do you 
know there is a great man in Buffalo—a coming man—of Andrew Jack- 
son’s stubborn determination, and of rare honesty and ability, that we 
are talking of nominating for Governor? His name is Cleveland, and 
he is a wonder.” Of course I did not. Few did at that time. I was told 
further that his power and quality had been amply illustrated by his 
election to the Mayoralty in that city, and his high success in that office. 
The nomination was reluctantly taken, as he lacked political ambition: 
but he was earnestly urged to accept it by the best citizens of all parties; 


and, in spite of the fact that the normal majority in the municipality 


was always against the party to which he belonged, he won a triumphant 
victory. It is not necessary to say here that it was a people’s—not a 
partizan—triumph ; and the new Hercules cleaned thoroughly the Augean 
stable that had long needed that heroic service. 

It will greatly reward the curious reader to look up one of his mes- 
sages to the Buffalo Common Council, soon after he took office, and note 
the unambiguous “thunder words” in it, and the bravery and probity of 
the deliverances. But I am not writing Mr. Cleveland’s biography here, 
but merely picking up a few strands that show the sturdiness of his 
white-oak qualities. 

Probably the machine politician, that familiar and complaisant type. 
that swallows whole anything which is propounded by a convention and 
which happens to be authenticated by a mere label (whereby sawdust is 
often accepted for ginger), never had a character to reckon with who was 
much like this new Governor. The machine politicians, thinking they had 
created him, had it in mind to guide and direct him. All the more grew 
their hope of doing this—before they found out his formidable personal- 
itv—when they saw in him Presidential timber, and the hope of bribing 
him by the gift, which they thought they might be able to bestow, of the 
highest office in the land—and, really, the highest office in the world. 
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But here was a Leviathan into whose mouth no hook could be put. For he 
stood on his own feet, solid as Gibraltar, “and four-square to all the 
winds that blew.” ‘To secure his support for anything was possible only 
by showing him that the thing asked for was the right thing to grant, or 
to do. That he or his party would be benefited by some measure counted 
for nothing—if it was something that he felt should be opposed. 

A little incident, not widely known, I think, illustrates this absolutely 
achromatic detachment which he maintained invariably as a public serv- 
ant. In the fall of 1884, when he was Governor, and candidate for Pres- 
ident, and votes in this State were an overwhelming desideratum, he was 
told by the political managers of his campaign that there were several 
hundred idle workmen, or men who would soon be idle, who were on the 
Capitol and other State jobs. ‘To discharge them, they said, just before 
election, would be to bequeath their votes to the political enemy. ‘The 
Governor asked if there was no appropriation for continuing their 
labors; and he was told there was none. “Then,” said Mr. Cleveland, 
“there is nothing we ean do.” ‘The hint that this one failure to do some- 
thing might defeat him left him absolutely unmoved. What was right 
must rule, though the heavens, and the Presidency too, should fall. 

Of course money to keep these men at work until after election could 
have been privately raised; and then, when it was convenient, could have 
been repaid later, by a real appropriation, by which the State would have 
sanctioned and paid for the work it did not want, to promote the election 
of one party candidate over another. Mr. Cleveland would not profit by 
any such scheming as this: yet, how many commonly considered good 
men, when such a temptation came their way, would have felt its im- 
propriety? The average politician would call Mr. Cleveland’s firm atti- 
tude on this point superfine Mugwump ethics. But how much this coun- 
iry needs, in its public servants, just this nice sense of moral perception! 

I have been told that when Mr. Cleveland arrived at the White House 
to begin his first term as President, he very soon stepped into the 
barn and stable set apart for the President’s private use, and found there 
a bountiful supply of hay, and possibly grain. He at once, with some 
surprise, asked the coachman or stable man whose hay that was, and why 
it was there. “Oh,” said the man questioned, “that’s furnished by the 
Government.” “But,” said the President, “I want you to have that hay 
weighed, so that I can pay for it. The Government won't have to pay 
for my horse-feed”—or words to that effect. In this, as in the famous 
Texas seed-distribution case, the matter itself was not one of magnitude ; 
but it antagonized a principle that his own shining epigram made 


luminous, when he said: “It is not the business of the Government to sup- 
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port the people; it is the business of the people to support the Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Cleveland when he went to Washington as President-elect, saw 
that city for the first time. He and Mr. Blaine, had, up to that oc- 
casion, never met. But it was a very graceful act of the defeated can- 
didate to take a very early opportunity to see the new President. Each 
was highly pleased with the personality of the other, and with the inter- 
view; and the visit had an hour’s duration. Before Mr. Blaine left the 
White House, Mr. Cleveland asked him what there might be that he could 
do for him. I believe there was only one thing—some appointment in 
Maine, 1 think—that Mr. Blaine suggested a wish about. And Mr. Cleve- 
land replied to the effect that what he asked for should be done. After tli 
sharp asperities of our frequently brutal Presidential contests, a little 
incident like this is pleasant to consider. It stands forth like the deli- 
cate Edelweiss, which flashes its beauty over a bleak Alpine gorge. 

Mr. Cleveland’s small acquaintance with the men of the country out- 
side of his own State, when he reached the national capital, made it more 
necessary than it is usually said to be, for executive reliance on the word 
of Congressmen as to the character of those who sought for appointment 
to office. In one instance, it seems, a Western Congressman recommended 
a candidate so highly whom he wished to have in office, that the President 
appointed him. But it was soon found out that this appointee had once 
been imprisoned for a criminal offense. In other respects, and in his 
later history, he may, however, have averaged well with those seeking 
office. Yot Mr. Cleveland did not relish this betrayal of his confidence, 
which the Congressman had an opportunity to discover on a later call at 
the White House, and probably to remember forever after. For the 
President said to him on his second call, with sarcastic accent: “What 
other horse-thief have you come for, now, to have me appoint to office?” 

After Mr. Cleveland’s second election he continued his accustomed 
independence—caring first for what he thought the country needed; a 
little (the “machine” men of his party thought very little) of what the 
party wanted; and nothing to boom himself. What President (not ex- 
cepting Andrew Jackson), have we ever had, if we are looking for bold- 
ness on behalf of what he considered right, who, after his party had been 
living forty years in the wilderness, on doubtfully falling “Manna,” 
would do the following things: 

1. Appoint Mr. Gresham, Republican (although he was in legal and 
judicial ability absolutely unsurpassed) Secretary of State. 

2. Appoint Mr. Phelps of Vermont, a State always politically hostile 
to the President’s party, Minister to England. 
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3. Preserve for the opposing party the Postmastership of New York, 
with its more than two thousand coveted, fat places. 

His saving from Anarchy one of the great States, and his heroic res 
toration of the public credit I do not need to retell, so often have they 
been recited. 

But there is one other matter—that which at one time concerned Ha- 
wali—even if it be called now ancient history, that should not be forgot- 


ten. What he did about it was not to be successful for not 
“Ever the right comes uppermost.” 


ut it has its lessons. The status quo in this question, as with the Amer 
can aborigines, must now rule, as this rude world goes. But the wrong 
will not pass from history. And the defense of the Monroe doctrine, 
which he has perhaps finally completed, punctuates the impropriety which 
he pronounced it to be, of our swooping down on a little defenseless king- 
dom, and gathering it in, simply because our might has made it right. 

Having written for two of our organs of public opinion two articles 
against Hawaiian annexation—one of them entitled, ““l'wenty-five Reasons 
Against Annexing Hawaii,” | sent copies of them to a few very warm 
friends, and to ex-President Cleveland, then in ordinary life. 

But I felt, in the replies, that there were differences of opinion on 


] 


what seems to me still to have been the unmistakable truth. From my 


life-long friend, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, | got, in his always 
genial vein, a strong personal dissent from my position. It was so very 
much personal (even “impressional”) that, while its delightfulness may 
be enhanced thereby, its convincing power is not heightened by it. But 


| copy it below, with an awakened sorrow over his late departure 
p! | 


16 Broap STREET, 
New York, February 3, 1898. 

My Dear Benton: I have had a cerebral trouble and am under medical com 
mands neither to read nor to write, but I have disobeyed them to the extent 
of reading your twenty-five reasons for not confirming the Hawaiian, annexation 
treaty, and am now disobeying my physician to the further extent of writing you 
a few lines of comment. 

All I can say is that “nevertheless” (as Beecher put it) I am still warmly, 
enthusiastically, and—as | believe—patriotically and righteously, in favor of the 
immediate confirmation of the treaty; that I believe it should have been confirmed 
five years ago; that I have been praying for Hawaiian annexation since my boy- 
hood; finally, that 1 would think your article to have been written by one who 
gave his nights and days to the credulous study of the chief organ of foreign 
and anti-American policy within “these States” (as Walt Whitman calls the 
U. &. A}. 
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I am no less, though with much compassion for your mugwumpery, 
Sincerely yours, 
EpMUND C, STEDMAN. 
P.S.—I suppose you think it goes without saying that my illness is cerebral! 
[t seems that the remittance of my articles to Mr. Cleveland—by some 
good fortune—struck a psychological moment. He was out of public 
life; but he knew, from A to Izzard, the problems that were’ pending at 
Washington. Senators and Congressmen, who held to his views, were 
writing him for instructions on Hawaii, and the groundwork for action 
upon what had happened to this feeble, but deeply interesting kingdom 
in the Pacific. What his replies to these inquiries were may be inferred 
from the characteristic letter written to me, which | give below: 
PRINCETON, N. J., February 3, 1898. 
Joel Benton, Esq. 
My Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for the clippings you sent me on the 
Hawaiian annexation scheme, and your kind letter. 
The printed matter seemed to me to be so useful and suggestive that I sent 


it to a gentleman who had written to me asking for material in opposition to 
annexation. 


You say in your letter: “The approval of one citizen and writer may not 
mean much to you,” ete. 


I beg to assure you that the struggle to honestly perform public duty brings 
no reward that compares in value with the approval of one’s thoughtful fellow 
countrymen. 


Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


It was a true and tonic letter; but the forces for conquest had worked 
long, and foully, and in the dark; and they were too strong for the suc- 
cess of a virtuous and reasonable appeal. But we may parody Tennyson's 
familiar averment, and say (on behalf of justice and expediency) : 

“Tis better to have striven and lost, 
Than never to have striven at all.” 
—against the indefensible rapine. 

But I thave only touched, with feeble effort, the greatness and ex- 
emplary grandeur of Mr. Cleveland. Perhaps we are as yet too near his 
scenes of action and the echoes of party controversy, to set down his true 
worth to the country. When we reach a fair historical perspective, how- 
ever, we shall see that his fame is to be one of the Nation’s most precious 
legacies. Fortunate, indeed, it will be, if in a century to come, the Re 
public shall acquire another public servant that is anywhere near his 
equal, 

Joel Benton. 








